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R. LLOYD GEORGE'S speech at Inverness 
this week showed that the Cabinet have as yet 
very little idea of what they mean to do about 

the problem of unemployment. It contained evidence, 
however, that the visit of the London Mayors to Gair- 
loch had not been a waste of time and money, and that 
at last the Prime Minister is beginning to appreciate 
the extreme urgency of the problem and the unescapable 
necessity of facing it promptly and boldly. It is not, 
as we have often pointed out in these columns, to be 
compared with unemployment problems of pre-war 
days. It is different—not only in magnitude but in 
quality. The majority of the unemployed are ex-service 
men, whose outlook on life has in many respects been 
profoundly affected by the experiences of the last 
seven years. They are not revolutionaries, but they 
understand something about the methods and _possi- 
bilities of violence. They not only wish to win attention, 
but know how to win it. That they should be driven 
to use their knowledge would be a great misfortune, 
for it would almost certainly result in panic legislation 
of the worst kind. The Government’s policy of pro- 
<rastination has so far been favoured by the weather ; 
semi-destitution is infinitely more tolerable when the 
thermometer stands at 70° or 80° than when it falls 
below 40°. A cold snap—and there must be one soon 
—will radically change the situation, and may lead 
to results which will surprise the procrastinators. 
‘There have been no threats, but no one who understands 
the very simple factors, which underlie the present 
unemployed agitation, can doubt the seriousness of 
. * * 


Mr. Lloyd George has invited the Labour movement 


to appoint a few representatives to join the select body 
of business men and officials, who are advising the 
Government on the unemployment problem. Whether 
the invitation will be accepted or not we do not know, 
but a refusal would appear to be the wiser course. 
In a crisis like the present the Labour leaders should 
keep their hands free. It is an old habit of Mr. Lloyd 
George's to invite his most dangerous critics to “ come 
into his parlour ’’ and share his responsibility ; but the 
histories of the Coal Commission and of the Industrial 
Conference afford warnings, impossible to forget, of 
the danger involved in acceptance. The representatives 
of Labour are bound, of course, to place the whole of 
their knowledge at the disposal of any body which may 
be considering a national problem of this kind, but they 
are under no obligation to share responsibility for 
decisions which, in any case, they are not likely to be 
able to influence perceptibly. The method of the 
friendly “round-table conference” is all very well, 
and in many matters it is undoubtedly the right method, 
but in so far as it tends to silence vigorous criticism of 
Government policy it has serious drawbacks from the 
point of view of the public. The Labour Party has 
at this juncture a very grave responsibility which no 
one else can shoulder, and, if it allows itself to become 
entangled in any official or semi-official “ enquiry,” 
it may be handicapped in the fulfilment of its most 
urgent duty of maintaining and directing the pressure 
of public opinion where and when it is most needed. 
* * * 


Lord Northcliffe, in the course of his tour round the 
world, has been playing the candid friend to the 
Australians. He has been profoundly impressed by 
the magnitude, the rich resources and the promise of 
their Continent ; but he is “ haunted and saddened ” 
by its emptiness and its weakness. Five-and-a- 
quarter million people inhabit this immense territory, 
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pursuing an exclusive policy, singularly heedless of the 
passions and activitiés of the rest of the universe. 
Australia’s urgent need, as he sees it, is populstion. 
She ought to aim at an increase “‘ at the earliest possible 
moment ” to 15 or 20 millions; she ought to begin 
at once by welcoming 100,000 immigrants each year. 
Those who are thinking of world peace and disarmament 
may look askafce at Lord Northcliffe’s insistence on 
the need for a greater “capacity in arms,” for 
“* increasing the slender garrison,” and his barely veiled 
warning against the “ yellow peril.’”’ How real the 
‘yellow peril”’is,from a military or an economic point of 
view, we do not profess to know—and we do not believe 
that the Australians know, however much they may talk 
about it. But the vast majority of them have, at any 
rate, made up their minds to have a “‘ White Australia,” 
and, if they mean to realise that ideal, they will have 
to follow Lord Northcliffe’s advice. For it is certain 
that, as he says, “ the world will not tolerate an empty 
and idle Australia.” We are not quite sure, however, 
that Lord Northcliffe knows what he is talking about 
when he urges the Australians “ first to make your 
foundations safe, and play about with social reforms 
and State Socialism and all the rest of your present 
small Parliamen stock-in-trade afterwards.” 
“Playing about” with these things may well be a 
very necessary part of the foundations. 


* * * 


The Burgenland is now supposed to have been 
evacuated by Hungary. But, as we said last week, 
the writ of the Budapest Government does not run 
among the filibustering bands on the frontier, and the 
air has been thick with rumours of coups d’éat and 
eageeation of an “Independent West Hungary.” 

udapest is, outwardly at least, professing a correct 
attitude, but it seems likely that drastic action by the 
Powers will be necessary before Austria is put in pos- 
session of her rights. Austrian opinion is bitterly 
incensed at the way in which the Powers have con- 
ducted the whole affair ; the accusation is freely made 
that we have sided with the Hungarians in a shameless 
fashion. Some good may come of the conference 
between representatives of the two Governments, which 
will be held at Venice; but, unless the Austrian 
Chancellor can get the guarantees he is entitled to, 
it may be only one more to add to the already long list 
of breakdowns. Meanwhile, the harm which is being 
done by these procrastinations is incalculable. The 
prestige of the three Allied Powers has come down 
with a run—{that, perhaps, would not matter much 
if there were anything to put in its place ; but there is 
not). Bad blood has been created, which it will take 
= to get rid of. New friction has arisen between 
taly and Jugoslavia; for all that we see no references 
to it in the newspapers of northern Europe. And 
the spirit of reaction in Hungary, with the monarchist 
hope which lives in its shadow, has been definitely 
encour The whole trouble could have been 
nipped in the bud by a display of firmness and unity 
on the part of the Allies a few weeks ago. Dare the 
British or the French or the Italian Prime Ministers 
tell their peoples the complete truth about their failure 
to see the Peace Treaty carried out ? 

* * * 


The conflict with the Moplahs has grown to the 
dimensions of a considerable guerilla campaign. Simla 
communiqués during the week estimate the rebel forces 
at not less than 10,000, speak of further troops being 
poured into Malabar, and describe the difficulties of 
dealing, amid wild country, with bands of enemies 
vanishing in a fashion reminiscent of the Boer War. 








The rebel leaders have at | 
in Malabar, while the stories of atroeities accompanying 
the ehoice of “ Islam or death,” said to be o: to 
Hades are like nothing. that hag been heard of in 
India for half a century. In Karachi the Ali Brothers 
and five associates have been committed to trial for 
sedition and tampering with Indian troops. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali declined ‘to recognise the court beyond 
making a ‘long staternent, in whieh he reiterated the 
Indian case against the treatment of Turkey, and argued 
that the charges touching the seducing of troops had 
been trumped up by the Government when they realised 
how far Non-co-operation had become a crusade in the 
Moslem community. The Viceroy, last Sunday, took 
the opportunity provided by a deputation of Punjab 
Mohammedans to reiterate his hopes of an equitable 
settlement with Turkey. He defended the prosecution 
of the Caliphate leaders, and made a general appeal to 
Indian Moslems to believe in the impartiality of the 
Government, and to work with their Hindu fellow- 
citizens for the redress of grievances and “ the attain- 
ment of that great place in the councils of the Empire 
and the world that stands so clearly marked out for 
India.” Lord Reading’s tone is unusually good, but 
the current news is of so dark a hue, that his words 
seem to have little touch with the actualities of the 
hour. 


proclaimed ** full home rule ” 


x * * 


The Report, issued this week, of last week’s deputa- 
tion from the Municipal Corporations Association to 
Sir Alfred Mond reveals an extraordinary state of affairs. 
The Association raised the question of the condition 
attached to the Government scheme of grants to local 
authorities in aid of public works, to the effect that, 
when the Councils undertake the work by direct 
labour, “ the rate of wages for unskilled labour should 


be for a probationary period of six months lower than 
the full district rate prevailing for unskilled labour in 
the area.”” Sir Alfred Mond stated that he was unable 


to agree to the remoyal of this condition, but made it 
plain that no such condition would apply when the local 
authority placed the work in the hands of a contractor. 
This is an intolerable position. The local Councils 
are apparently to be compelled to break, in the case 
of their own employees, the Fair Wages Resolutions 
which most of them, under their Standing Orders, 
impose on contractors working for them. If they have 
qualms about employing men at starvation wages, 
they are driven to charge the rates with a contractor's 
profit in order to be able to pay fair wages! Moreover, 
the whole principle behind the condition is vicious. 
It is essential, if public works are not to degenerate into 
‘“‘ relief works” in the worst possible sense, that the 
labour for them should be engaged through the ordinary 
channels and at the established rates of wages. Other- 
wise the work is certain to be inefficient, as past experi- 
ence has amply proved. We hope the Municipal 
Corporations Association will not accept Sir Alfred 
Mond’s refusal, and that it will make plain to the Govern- 
ment that what is needed is not “relief work” of a 
penal type, but the expansion of public works executed 
under fair conditions by the best type of labour 
available. The attempt to lay down ridiculous con- 
ditions such as these shows the utter failure of the 
Cabinet Committee to understand even the elements 
of the problem with which it was set up to deal. 
* * * 


The Stepney Borough Council has now followed the- 
example of Poplar and Bethnal Green in refusing to 
levy the rates required, by the London County Council 
and the other Metropolitan Authorities. Unless an 
early settlement of the dispute is reached, it 1s certain 
that other London Councils will take the same course. 
There is, however, a widespread feeling that the Poplar 
quarrel is on the eve of adjustment. The Metropolitan. 
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Asylums Board, one of the authorities concerned, has 
a resolution in which it states that it has no 
objection to the release of the P Councillors. 
The L.C.C., while refusing to pass a similar resolution, 
has clearly indicated its desire for a settlement, which 
is, indeed, essential if the whole machinery of Londgn 
government is not to be thrown into chaos. The 
imprisoned Councillors maintain their refusal to nego- 
tiate except as free men, and rumours of their inrpending 
release are prevalent. It seems clear that the Govern- 
ment, recognising the futility of its original plan of 
merely empowering the L.C.C. and the other authorities 
concerned to levy directly the disputed rates, will be 
driven to a measure of equalisation over the Lendon 
area, a course which will command almost general 
support, if it is sincerely carried out. No more than,a 
temporary adjustment can be looked for at present ; 
for a proper handling of the problem involves a 
remodelling of the whole system of administration’ in 
Greater London—which cannot be done in a day. 
For the moment, however, the main thing is that the 
Poplar Councillors should be released—for, clearly, 
there is almost no one who wants them to stay in gaol 
—and that some measure of immediate and exceptional 
relief from their present burdens should be given to 
the poorer Boroughs. 
* 


* * 


The new Trade Union General Council has met, 
and has chosen its Chairman, apparently much on the 
rinciple which is apt to regulate the choice of the 
Rionens Pontiff. e two strong candidates for the 

ition were Mr. Robert Smillie and Mr. Harry 
Gosling, each with his keen group of supporters. 
Between these two opinion was so equally divided that 
the Council fell back upon the old rule of choosing 
the Chairman by seniority, and thus carried on to the 
new “General Staff’’ the tradition of the defunct 
Parliamentary Committee. Quite apart from the per- 
sonality of the new Chairman—Mr,. R. B. Walker of 
the Agricultural Workers’ Union—it seems more than 
a pity that this precedent should have been reaffirmed. 
The Trade Union movement badly needs strong and 
co us leadership; but that it will never have 
if the leading position in it is to be occupied by a new 
man each year, and by one chosen, not use of his 
qualifications for the post, but simply because he has 
been longest on the Committee. Mr. Walker may 
make an excellent Chairman, and it is a welcome 
development that places a leader of rural Trade 
Unionism at the head of the movement. But it is 
to be ho that the precedent will not be followed 
again, and that next year the Council will aim at finding 
the best man for the position, without regard to his 
length of service or any other consideration save that 
of fitness. The new Trade Union Council has a big 
task before it if it is to achieve any effective co-ordination 
of the activities of the Labour movement; and one 
of the most obvious conditions of success is that it 
should break away from the routine traditions of the 
old Parliamentary Committee which it has replaced. 

* * * 


At last year’s Conference the Union of Post Office 
Workers, after a long internal struggle, decided by a 
rather narrow majority in favour of the adoption of 
a“ strike policy ” and the imposition of a special weekly 
contribution for the building up of a strike fund. It 
is now announced that the Executive has decided to 
suspend collection of this contribution, which has 
proved in practice very difficult to collect, and has led 
to not a few secessions of members who object to the 

strike policy,” Outside the public services, of course, 
all Unions have a “ strike policy ” and funds available 
for the support of strikes as a matter of course; but 
this has not been so with the Unions of public employees 
which have grown up among the various classes of Civil 









The institution of a strike fund by the 
workers aroused considerable interest at the 


Servants. 


time, and seemed to portend the ibility of common 
action by them with Unions in industries. Their 
linking up with the Triple Alliance was, indeed, at 
one time seriously discussed; and probably the failure 
of the Alliance to act during the miners’ dispute was 
a contributory cause to the decision which they have 
now taken. e main reason is, however, undoubtedly 
that given Ny Executive. Experience has shown that 
many members are not convinced of the necessity 
for such a fund; which means that a strike would 
receive only partial support, and that failure, save 
under quite extraordinary conditions, would be: in- 
evitable. The State employee in a monopolistic service, 
with no alternative use for his skill if he loses his job, 
will indeed inevitably think twice before embarking 
on a strike. The consciousness that the members are 
not ripe for united strike action, rather than any idea 
that it is wrong to strike against the State, has led the 
Executive of the Union to take its present course. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—It is disconcerting 
that the first meeting of the conference in London 
should have been heralded by fatal conflicts between 

lice and Sinn Feiners in Tipperary and Galway. 
While responsibility for these breaches of the truce has 
not yet been definitely fixed, it is only too clear that 

-wreckers on either side may be trusted to play 
into one another’s hands. There is little doubt that 
the majority of the Republican leaders endorse “Mr. 
Lloyd George’s view that the success of the conference 
depends upon the readiness of the delegates “‘ to trust 
each to the common sense of their own people,” instead 
of trying “ to reconcile extremists who are essentially 
irreconcilable on either side.’”” Minor personages in the 
Sinn Fein movement, however, find it difficult to resist 
the temptation to indulge in a little sabre-rattling. 
These orators justify their deliverances by Churchillian 
papasenss, but, though most of them may be merely 
lowing off rhetorical steam, the net effect of their 
sword-speeches is anything but helpful. The Nationalist 
Press, which realises the danger, is urging that public 
meetings should not be held unless expressly authorised 
by Dal Eireann. A better remedy than suppression, 
even were suppression possible, would be some indication 
of the case which the Irish plenipotentiaries propose to 
make at the conference. To leave the country wholly 
in the dark is to favour those who advocate war at the 
expense of those who desire pence. 
* ~ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George has it in his power to 
strengthen the hands of the moderates by a concession 
which will cost him nothing. The main thing at the 
present juncture is to remove the last suspicion of the 
average Irishman that the conference may prove to 
be merely a trap a little more cunningly baited than 
the ill-starred Irish Convention. One of the strongest 
arguments which extremists rely upon to foster this 
suspicion is the failure to release the 6,000 odd prisoners 
who are still held in internment camps without charge 
or trial. The demand that these men should be set 
free is supported by Southern Unionists as well as 
Sinn Feiners, and within the last few days has been 
endorsed by Professor Thrift of Trinity College, one of 
the four non-Republican members returned to the 
Southern Parliament. Downing Street, it is said, 
hesitates to liberate the internees, because they are 
known extremists and might use their freedom to 
jeopardise the chances of settlement. But everybody 
who knows what is going on is well aware that their 
continued imprisonment is much more prejudicial to 
the creation of a ce atmosphere than their release 
could possible be. Obviously, these men. must be set 
free before an agreement is finally concluded between 
the two peoples, and, should they be bent on wrecking 
2 
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that agreement, they could desire no better asset than 
an eleventh-hour release. The bold course is always 
the most prudent in Ireland, a fact which English 
statesmen are still singularly slow to grasp. 


* * * 


PourricaL CORRESPONDENT writes:—A characteristic 

feature of recent Ministerial denials that an early dissolu- 

tion is in prospect is the pretence that current rumours 
to this purport have been based on nothing more solid than 
imaginative or malicious gossip. Presumably the object of 
those uneasy disclaimers is to cause the Opposition groups to 
relax their election tions. If so, I cannot doubt that a 
contrary effect will be produced. It is on record that, but for 
the King’s peace message to Ireland last June and the generally 
favourable reception given to that step, Parliament might have 
been dissolved in the summer, or, at latest, during this autumn. 


confirmed 
from Gairloch), the idea of an autumn dissolution was abandoned 
a month or two ago in favour of the alternative contingency of a 


Seectatien Oe coming ey. e 


Needless to say, one must not assume that a decision of the 
reflect the Ministerial mind 


their attendance, they would not be called together again till 
the opening of a new session. In other words, unemployment 
could wait ; in any event, it must not be allowed to block the 
way of the more urgent problem. So far as can be foreseen at 
the moment, this programme is now to be precisely reversed. 
Autumn sittings are to be held, but not on Ireland. Indeed, not 
only is priority to be reserved for unemployment, but every other 
subject—particularly that of the Irish negotiations—is to be 
excluded. Moreover, the sittings are to be concluded within a 
fortnight. I predict that the revised programme, in all but its 
concession to the importance of the industrial situation, will go 
the way of the first. P P 


After con the capital of the Highlands, however fleet- 
ingly, into the capital of the Empire, the Prime Minister might 
naturally suppose that he had made sure of Scotland at the next 


on some such reciprocal compliment, Scotland, according 
to this naive tipster, having been profoundly impressed by some 
of the incidents of Mr Lloyd George’s visit. So, in our various 
ways, have we all, but Scotland, I imagine, has been too long 
addicted to Prime Ministers of her own—is she not the 
land of the Gladstones, the Roseberys, the Campbell-Bannermans 
and the Balfours ?—to have any illusions left about such transient 
shadows, especially those of non-Scottish origin. 
* * . 


None the less, it is undoubtedly true that at the moment a 
marked revival of political energy is to be noted, north as well as 
south of the Tweed. I have yet to learn, however, that the 
movement derives from Gairloch, though it is conceivable that 
there may have been design in the coincidence by which the 
Liberal organisations in more than one northern constituency 
would seem to have fixed on the period of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
sojourn in their midst as the aptest occasion for bringing out 
candidates pledged to fight his Coalition. A multiplicity of 
three-cornered contests is now clearly assured in those latitudes, 
probably to the advantage in certain instances of Labour— 
certainly so in the Clyde area. I may add that my own observa- 
tion leads me to conclude that, while in North-Eastern Scotland 
some recovery may be achieved by Independent Liberalism, the 
real protagonists in other parts of the country are Labour on 
the one hand and Unionism on the other. Probably Mr. 
Churchill would agree that this was true also of the once Liberal 


stronghold of Dundee. 


. * * 


Thanks to Ireland, the Prime Minister should now be able 
to postpone indefinitely his promised reform of the House of 
Lords—in other words, the repeal of the Parliament Act. Should 
the Irish negotiations fail, the ensuing General Election would 
leave no room for any other topic; should they succeed, the 
session of 1922 would necessarily develop into another Irish 
session, and everybody knows what that means. Perhaps the 
Lord Chancellor might be permitted to introduce his scheme into 
the House of Lords itself, and there in all probability it would 
uietly founder. 


2 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE 
IRISH CONFERENCE 


T would be easy to take a pessimistic view of the 
I prospects of the Irish Conference. The letters 
which passed between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. de Valera revealed profound differences of outlook 
which were rather emphasised than reconciled as the 
correspondence went on; and in the end both parties 
had to fall back on a certain studied vagueness of 
phraseology in order to make a meeting possible at all. 
On the face of it it is not easy to see how such 
differences are to be composed in the Conference room, 
where every issue will have to be faced without 
possibility of evasion. 

We range ourselves, however, definitely on the side 
of the optimists. We do not believe that the Con- 
ference can fail. It is not a question of whether this 
individual or that, on either side, really desires a 
settlement. The forces at work are far greater than 
the will of any single man or group of men. Public 
opinion in Ireland and all over the world has already 
decided the main issue, and the broad lines of the 
settlement are predetermined. The business of the 
Conference is merely to draft the detailed terms of 
the Treaty; and if its members prove incompetent 
draughtsmen they will quickly have to make room 
for others more competent. Between the mass of the 
English public and the mass of the Irish public there 
is no longer any quarrel, and we do not believe that 
the politicians will be able in any circumstances— 
even if the Conference were to break down—to re-create 
the old atmosphere of conflict and the old illusions 
on which it was based. A revival of the struggle 
would be regarded by the public on both sides as 
evidence of sheer stupidity on the part of those who 
are charged with the duty of translating the common 
will-to-peace into a verbal compact. 

The really decisive moment in the negotiations is 
now past. Ever since July 20th, when the British 
Government formally offered Ireland the status and 
freedom of a ‘“ Dominion,” there has been only one 
crucial difficulty in the way of a settlement; and 
that was the difficulty of the Republican leaders 
entering a Conference in which the Republican solution 
would be definitely excluded from discussion. It was 
certain that Irish public opinion was ready for a settle- 
ment on “ Dominion” lines, but it was not certain 
that it would make itself felt with sufficient force to 
enable the Irish leaders to abandon, even temporarily 
and conditionally, the full claim of independence. 
All doubts on that point, however, were set at rest 
on Friday of last week when the Irish leaders drafted 
their acceptance of Mr. Lloyd George’s invitation. 
For that acceptance implied the dropping of the 
Republican demand. It might, of course, in conceivable 
circumstances, be revived, but for the time being it 
has been dropped and the gulf between the two countries 
is bridged. The importance of that fact cannot be 
exaggerated. The Irish leaders have made the hard 
but indispensable sacrifice, and the negotiations have 
been transferred at a stroke from the plane of words 
to the plane of realities. That transference was, as 
we pointed out a fortnight ago, the most difficult of 
the steps that must be taken before a settlement could 
come within sight; and now that it has been taken 
it is impossible to believe that any of the minor obstacles 
will prove insuperable. 
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The chief of these obstacles™are the question of 
Ulster and the question of whether the British Govern- 
ment’s offer really amounts to Dominion status. The 
first, it seems to us, ought not, in the light of Mr. 
de Valera’s recent letters, to present any serious 
difficulty at all, as far as the present negotiations are 
concerned. Mr. de Valera has stated that the Ulster 


question 
must remain a question for the Irish people themselves to 
settle. .. . We do not contemplate the use of force. If 


your Government stands aside we can effect a complete recon- 
Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, has explicitly 
declared that 
The British Government will, therefore, leave Irishmen them- 
selves to determine by negotiations between themselves 
whether the new powers . . . shall be taken over by Ireland 
as a whole and administered by a single Irish body, or be 
taken over separately by Southern and Northern Ireland with 
or without a joint authority to harmonise their common 


interests. é 
These two declarations seem to be sufficiently in accord. 
Any obligations which the British Government may, 
properlyjor improperly, have acquired with regard to Ulster 
have been fully and finally liquidated by the creation 
of the Northern Parliament. It cannot use force to 
destroy that Parliament, but as Mr. de Valera does 
not contemplate the use of force, that question does 
not arise. On the other hand, the British Government 
—as we understand Mr. Lloyd George’s position—will not 
interfere in any way in support of Orange separatism ; 
on the contrary, it would like to see a united Ireland 
and “ will willingly assist in the negotiation of such 
a settlement if Irishmen should so desire.’”” Where, 
then, is the difficulty? If the Ulster question, as 
Mr. de Valera declares, is “a question for the Irish 
people themselves to settle,” he will not wish, pre- 
sumably, to discuss it in London except perhaps for 
the purpose of obtaining further assurances of British 
non-intervention—assurances which, we imagine, will 
be given without hesitation. 

The question of the reality of the “ Dominion” 
status which has been offered to Ireland is more 
serious; and in this matter the British Government 
will probably have to make further sacrifices. It is 
obvious, of course, that Ireland can never, on account 
of her geographical position, be as free from the possi- 
bility of English interference as Canada or Australia ; 
but the extent of that possibility was somewhat 
unnecessarily emphasised in the six reservations set 
out in Mr. Lloyd George’s original offer. If England 
is to have the right to control the Irish ports for naval 
purposes, to establish military and civil air stations, 
and to recruit—and therefore maintain camps and 
barracks—in Ireland, then, as the Irish Bulletin has 
pointed out, the British “‘ occupation ” would remain 
essentially as complete as ever. We do not see that 
this can be denied, and though we do not think that 
the point is really a very substantial one—since, in 
the event of war, the British Fleet could never have 
any difficulty in occupying the Irish harbours and 
Seaport towns within twenty-four hours, with or 
without Irish consent—it is psychologically very 
important. It is, at all events, a matter which ought 
not be to pressed at this stage. We can quite well 
afford to leave it open, as a question to be dealt with 
in future negotiations when a real Irish Government 
is in existence. We should have no difficulty in settling 

it satisfactorily with Australia, if Australia were our 
next-door neighbour, and there is no reason to suppose 





that we shall have any difficulty in settling it with 
Ireland. Once any kind (of real “partnership” is 
established between England and Ireland, military and 
naval questions will become matters of common concern, 
points not of conflict but of contact, not barriers but 
bonds. 

The reality of the “Dominion” status which is 
being offered to Ireland does not depend on questions 
of this kind, nor upon the questions of obligatory 
Free Trade and Ireland’s liability for a share of the 
National Debt. General Smuts went to the root of 
the matter when he pointed out that the hall-mark 
of Ireland’s Dominion status would be that Anglo- 
Irish relations would become automatically the concern 
not of the Imperial Parliament but of the Imperial 
Conference, and that every other Dominion would 
become jealous of Ireland’s rights. That surely is the 
best guarantee of freedom that Ireland could conceivably 
obtain. Her delegates cannot reasonably demand that 
Anglo-Irish relations shall be identical in practice 
with, say, Anglo-Canadian relations, for geography 
makes that impossible ; but they may quite reasonably 
demand an explicit declaration of Ireland’s right to 
refer all Anglo-Irish problems, in the last resort, to 
the Imperial Conference; and having once obtained 
that declaration they will have less to fear from British 
interference than if Ireland were a nominally inde- 
pendent Republic. If we have indeed passed from 
words to realities, that should be obvious enough. 

The Conference, we repeat, must succeed and will 
succeed. An alternative is unthinkable. The Irish 
leaders have to discuss the terms upon which 
the Irish e will freely consent to remain within 
the Britis este : and if even to them, and even 
at this moment, such terms are conceivable, then 
obviously they can be discovered ; and the process of 
discovery ought not to take very long. After all, both 
Ireland and Great Britain are now democracies in the 
full sense of the word, and once the vital question of 
their desire to be associated at all has been decided, 
the precise terms of their association are very unim- 
portant. In practice they will be settled not by 
statesmen or by written treaties but by the march of 
events. For immediate we must have a 
formula as a symbol of the settlement of old quarrels, 
but let us recognise that it is only a formula and that 
the different sorts of security desired by both parties 
—Ireland’s political security and England’s military 
security—must depend ultimately not upon verbal 
““ guarantees’ but upon the common interests and 
natural friendship of the two peoples. 


STOP FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


HE Cabinet Committee on Unemployment, it is 
stated, has rejected as too costly any scheme based 
on the provision of work by the Government, and 

has determined to pin its faith to an expansion of the 
system of export credits. At the same time, according to 
the Times correspondent at Gairloch, the business men who 
have been called in to advise Mr. Lloyd George have warned 
him to expect that the industrial situation will grow con- 
siderably worse during the winter months, and that no 
revival of substance can be looked for before next spring 
at the soonest. Taken together, these two statements 
open up a very unpleasant prospect, for, however ambitious 
and well-devised a scheme of export credits may be put 
into operation, it is impossible to expect that it will afford 
immediate relief, or be adequate to deal with the situation 
so long as the exchange rates of the various countries 
continue to be governed by political considerations, and 
so long as war debts and reparations that cannot be paid 
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continue to make hay of all schemes for the restoration of 
economic stability. There is everything to be said for 
the widest possible extension of export credits, but if 
the Government supposes that it can put the country off 
with these, as a substitute for dealing with the present 
problem of providing work, it is the victim of a very opti- 
mistic delusion. 

Work, and productive work, must be provided, and 
we must not be frightened out of schemes for its provision 
by Treasury announcements that to employ a million men 
will cost £16,000,000 a month. What matters funda- 
mentally is not how much we spend, but how we spend it. 
Does anyone suppose that, despite the depression, there 
are not in this country to-day huge sums seeking and 
finding openings for investment? During last month 
alone the new capital issues subscribed amounted to a 
sum not far short of the sixteen million pounds with which 
the Treasury is seeking to frighten the public, and during 
the present year the average monthly amount of new 
capital issues has been well in excess of that sum. But, 
while huge sums have been, and are still, seeking and 
finding fields for investment, the greater part of them is 
being devoted to enterprises which do not result in increased 
employment for British workers. Capital, after the tem- 
porary suspensions of its overseas activities during the 
war, is again “leaving the country ” and finding its most 
profitable fields for investment in those countries in which 
depreciated exchanges allow of purchases at bargain prices. 
British capital is buying up the impoverished areas of 
Europe, and this foreign investment, instead of stimulating 
a demand for British exports of machinery and other capital 
goods, is devoting itself to bargain purchases of German 
or Polish or Czecho-Slovak products. 

The problem, therefore, of providing work at home by 
the institution of productive operations is not a problem 
of creating money out of nothing or of raising vast capital 
sums by taxation of incomes—a capital levy is, of course, 
another matter—it is mainly a question of diverting the 
ever-flowing stream of investment into the channels which 
will help to turn the wheels of industry at home. A capital 
levy might place a large part of this investable surplus 
at the disposal of the State without interest: a great 
public loan, specifically allocated to productive works, 
might attract it at a reasonable rate of interest. Either 
of these courses, no doubt, would involve compulsion, 
for even if the method of loan were adopted, it would be 
necessary, in order to secure the money, to return to the 
war-time system of State control of capital issues, and, so 
long as money is lacking for home development, to proscribe 
the practice of buying up the Continent of Europe at knock- 
out prices. Under present conditions, every proposal for 
investment, ought to be considered in direct relation to its 
effect on the provision of employment at home, and those 
investments which promise profit to the investor at the 
cost of starving the people of this country, ought to be 
ruthlessly suppressed. This course may be unwelcome to 
some of the financiers in whom Mr. Lloyd George reposes 
his confidence, but it is surely clear that, from the stand- 
point of the community, home developments must come 
first, and that, until home needs are satisfied, no investor 
has the right to seek profitable fields abroad for his financial 
operations, if by so doing he helps to make the unemploy- 
ment problem more hopeless of solution. 

The mere fact, then, that schemes for providing work 
may involve large capital outlay is nothing at all against 
them. No one suggests that a private investment is 
necessarily undesirable because it involves raising so many 
million pounds, and there is no greater reason for rushing 
hastily to this conclusion because the investment is in the 
hands of the State and not of a financial syndicate. The 
test, in either case, lies primarily in the soundness of the 
investment, that is, in the use to which it is proposed 
that the capital should be put. The question, then, which 


has to be considered in connection with any proposal for 


a big scheme of public or State supported works for the 
provision of employment, is whether they are so designed 
as to be merely a superior form of stone-breaking, a sort 
of special “‘ work test” for the unemployed, or whether 
they are really such as to minister to national development 
and to improve the productive efficiency and social well- 
being of the British people. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, in a speech delivered last Sunday, 
drew attention to the vast arrears of development in the 
British transport system, and urged that the Government, 
as a part of the necessary scheme of public works, should 
provide, at a moderate rate of interest, the resources for 
a comprehensive scheme of railway and light railway 
development. The need for such a scheme, and the bene- 
ficial effect which it would have on the position and prospects 
of every other industry, and especially of agriculture, are 
fully admitted, but it is also quite clear that the railway 
companies cannot raise the money for it on sufficiently 
advantageous terms. Such a scheme as Mr. Thomas 
suggests would obviously be far easier to carry out under 
a system of national railway ownership than it is under 
present conditions, and, if public credit is to be used for 
the development of private enterprise, the public interest 
will, of course, have to be carefully safeguarded. But the 
scheme itself is one that is not only certain to be directly 
productive but also to aid in cheapening both productive 
and distributive costs in other industries. Mr. Thomas’s 
suggestion may, therefore, stand as a good example of the 
type of productive work which ought to be undertaken, 
and clearly it is not an isolated case. The whole question 
of railway development is bound up with that of electrifica- 
tion, and would necessarily be accompanied by the imme- 
diate putting in hand of the great electricity scheme drafted 
during the war. The execution of these plans would react 
directly upon the iron and steel, engineering and building 
industries, and indirectly upon the mines and upon almost 
every other industry. The money required could, without 
the smallest doubt, readily be found, if the Government 
were sufficiently anxious to find it. 

Periods of industrial stagnation are precisely those at 
which development schemes of this character ought to be 
put in hand. When all is going well with trade, the avail- 
able labour is absorbed in day-to-day work, and manufac- 
turers and traders are too busy making hay while the 
sun shines to think of large projects of economic reconstruc- 
tion. Bad trade, on the other hand, means that a surplus 
of labour, which must somehow be fed, clothed and 
housed, is available for development work. It is futile 
at such times to say that the country cannot afford to 
embark on projects of reconstruction, and only the peculiar 
structure of our economic system, under which capital, 
when it cannot find profitable fields for investment at 
home, seeks them abroad, serves to conceal the fact that 
the resources are available, and that it is the worst of 
useless extravagance to pay doles to men who might be 
set to useful productive operations. 

We have instanced transport and electrical development 
as types of enterprise which ought to be taken up without 
delay and on the largest possible scale. The reader will 
have no difficulty in thinking of other fields in which 
national expansion and development are equally desirable. 
The Coal Industry Commission showed clearly that the 
mining industry could be far more economically run, if 
unified measures of capital development were applied to 
it. Our ports require substantial re-equipment. Our canals 
are a crying scandal. Instead of developing our rural 
resources, we are rapidly allowing all the agricultural 
development of the war years to be lost. In almost every 
sphere of industry, although our manufacturers ceaselessly 
proclaim that the high costs of production are driving 
them to ruin, we are doing our best, by allowing the pro- 
ductive and distributive mechanism to deteriorate, to 
force them up still further, «nd to neutralise other factors 
which should be making for lower costs. 
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So much for the field of industry itself. But at the same 
time, by the drastic cutting down of social services, we are 
ensuring the perpetuation of the “C3 nation” against 
which the Prime Minister used to rail. What is the use of 
expecting good productive work in return for shoddy 
education, insanitary housing and inferior doctoring ? 
We preach “ welfare’ in the factory as a plain matter of 

business for the employer, but our social policy is a 
flat contradiction of our professions. Yet, is it denied that 
“ welfare work,” whatever the employees may think of it, 
usually pays the employer who endeavours seriously to 
apply it ? There is need, even from the purely economic 
point of view, for the resumption of the social programmes 
which the Government have hastily discarded, at the cost 
of throwing many thousands of workers on the industrial 
scrap-heap. The London County Council and other 
authorities actually have money in hand, raised in Housing 
Bonds, which the Ministry of Health will not allow them to 
spend. Instead, the Ministry of Labour and the Boards 
of Guardians are paying doles to unemployed building 
workers, the value of whose labour is deteriorating with 
each week of enforced idleness. 

The whole situation is manifestly absurd, and, save 
under the present abnormal conditions, no Government 
could continue to hold office in face of it. But it is not 
only absurd: it is also menacing. For, if the Gairloch 
experts are right in expecting worse depression through 
the winter months, who knows what wild frenzy of despair 
may come out of a situation that is already becoming 
intolerable ? The Labour Party, in the hope that circum- 
stances would force the Government to take action, has 
hitherto preserved an attitude of extreme moderation, and, 
in its effort to avoid all steps which could be regarded as 
provocative, has exposed itself to the risk of being discounted 
as weak and pusillanimous. No doubt, so long as there is 
a hope that the Government will act effectively, this policy 
is the right one, but it may be carried too far, for there is 
abundant explosive material in the country, and an ex- 
plosion might easily make matters worse. If the Govern- 
ment will not act, and persists in regarding export credits 
as an adequate way of dealing with the problem, further 
pressure will inevitably have to be applied. The Labour 
Party and the Trade Unions will be forced to assume a 
more aggressive attitude and to place themselves definitely 
at the head of the unemployed agitation. It is plain from 
his recent speeches that Mr. Henderson realises this, and 
is conscious that a crisis is near at hand. Does the Govern- 
ment also realise the situation? The stream of projects, 
issued one day and contradicted the next in the inspired 
press communiqués from Gairloch and London, with the 
Prime Minister’s vague speech on top of them, appear to 
indicate rather bewilderment, admixed with an element 
of panic, than any approach to a solution of the problem 
or any readiness to contemplate measures of the magnitude 
required. Such measures, however, will have not only to 
be contemplated but taken. 


FINE WORDS AND COLD FACTS 


WO fine speeches on disarmament were made at 
Geneva the other day. Captain Bruce, an 


Australian delegate, spoke as a soldier of the 
horrors of war and of the crying need for peace. A 
Frenchman, M. Noblemaire, who also had served in the 
trenches, made an eloquent appeal for a free and peaceful 
Germany te live in amity with a free and peaceful France. 
The Assembly of the League of Nations was moved to 
enthusiasm ; even the British Government had the cockles 
of its chilly heart warmed, and through the mouth of 
Mr. Fisher talked of the possibility of realising the dream 
of humanity. It was well. It is one of the proper tasks 
of the League of Nations to denounce war, to paint its 





evils and to inspire itself and the world with the love of 


But there are a good many cold facts to be faced at 
this moment, and, unless they are faced, fine words are 
the merest waste of breath. The enthusiasm of Geneva 
has not got over the footlights, and we make bold to say 
that it never will. We can no more look for a widespread 
enthusiasm against war than we can look for a 
widespread enthusiasm against cannibalism or duelling or 
other stupid or beastly practices. Most of the delegates at 
the Assembly, we doubt not, are well aware of that—and 
certainly the protagonists of disarmament like Lord 
Robert Cecil are aware of it. But there is all too much 
danger that many of the supporters of the League may 
forget it, and that, in thinking to convert the indifferent 
mass to their own exalted sentiments, or in appealing to 
chemists to refuse to make poison gas, they will waste 
their time in dreams, whilst their enemies busy themselves 
unmolested with diabolical realities. 

Half of Europe, and a considerable part of Asia and 
Africa, are to-day seething with bitter passion: little 
generals are in the field, and little politicians in the council 
chambers brewing mischief. Where there is not actual 
fighting, there are preparations for fighting or talk of 
fighting. The condition of the central European States, 
of the Balkans, of Western Asia, is the most ironic comment 
on a Peace Treaty that the world has ever seen. Some 
of the small Powers, with their beating drums and back- 
stairs diplomacy, are but pawns and stalking-horses of 
their great Allies; all of them are taking their cues from 
Paris and London and Rome. France, Italy and ourselves 
are all after our own fashion raking in the militarist muck- 
heap. We do not recite these things merely for the purpose 
of calling attention to what everybody knows, but in order 
to find out, what many never trouble to think about, what 
they mean. They do not mean that all the quarrelling 
nations are devout worshippers of the God of War, that 
they love uniforms and bombs and machine-guns for their 
own sake, in the crude old Prussian way. It is not because 
we are suffering, so to speak, from an over-production of 
armaments that we are eager, or prepared, to fight. Those 
armaments are merely the register of our national policies. 
In a word, armaments everywhere follow policy. And, 
if that is so, it is idle to talk of destroying militarism by 
disarmament. We must attack causes and not effects. 

The principal causes of war have always been the desire 
for gain, the desire for security, the desire for dominance, 
All of these motives are in operation to-day; one or 
another of them, or all three together, form the basis of 
practically every nation’s policy. Sometimes one factor 
is obviously in the ascendant ; in the militarism of Greece 
or of Poland or of this country, for instance, it is the desire 
of dominance, whilst France is chiefly preoccupied with 
considerations of security, though she has more than half 
an eye to gain and dominance. But we need not pursue 
this point minutely; what we wish to emphasise is that 
the first task of those who seek peace is to get behind the 
armies and the navies, and to examine, to criticise and to 
change the policy which demands these instruments of 
war. Of what use is it to send Mr. Fisher to Geneva to 
talk about world-disarmament, while Mr. Churchill and 
the War Office at home are contending for a tyranny 
which will require 90,000 British troops in Egypt, or while 
Mr. Lloyd George encourages the Greeks in a madcap 
adventure that must not only be disastrous to Greece 
but is setting the whole Mohammedan world aflame ? 
Of what use is it for M. Noblemaire to talk of amity 
between France and Germany, whilst his friends in Paris 
cling resolutely to a course which can only increase enmity ? 
Within a few hours of M. Noblemaire’s speech, M. 
Clemenceau delivered himself—also amid rounds of applause 
—of his opinions. He, too, spoke of a France free and 
peaceful. But, stripped of its verbiage, his oration meant 
that France is to be an armed camp until she is satisfied 
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that Germany's neck is under her heel—or, put more 
politely, in his own words, “ until Germany has abandoned 
her dream of racial domination.” The old tiger has not 
changed his stripes! And neither have those who have 
succeeded him in his jungle; what he said in his retire- 
ment is being said daily by the men who are wielding power 
in France. 

We are, of course, very well aware that Frenchmen 
profess surprise and indignation at our misunderstanding 
of their demand for security. But on this point it is they 
who misunderstand us, and not we them. Everyone in 
this country agrees that France must have security 
against aggression by Germany or anybody else; but few 
of us believe that she is going the right way to get it. 
France has long been the worst troubler of the peace, both 
by her attitude to Germany directly, and by her reckless 
support of Polish and other militarisms. If we insist 
on the criminality of French policy, it is not because we 
are under the illusion that our own is blameless, or because, 
as many Frenchmen are never tired of saying, we want 
to divert attention from our Government’s dirty hands to 
those of our Ally. It is because we believe that at this 
moment the French policy in Europe is the greatest obstacle 
to a real settlement, the greatest incitement to the piling up 
of armaments throughout the Continent. 

There is a strong minority in France which believes that 
as firmly as we do; when this minority has become a 
majority, we shall have advanced many leagues on the 
road to disarmament. For, as a passage in one of the 
Reports to the Geneva Assembly put it, “ the limitation 
of armaments will never be imposed by Governments on 
peoples, but may be imposed by peoples on Governments.” 
That is true, and so are the words which follow in the 
same Report: “It is only by creating instructed public 
opinion in each country that the necessary strength of 
world-opinion can be obtained. ... It is of the greatest 
importance that the peoples of the world should be made 
aware how much of the money and personnel devoted to 
armaments is the direct consequence of international fear 
and suspicion in regard to the security of one State or 
another.” We agree. To teach this is to teach the lesson 
that armaments depend on policy. And, since the peoples 
are what they are, an ounce of facts about such sordid 
matters as the waste of their money and the loss of their 
trade, involved in the alarms and excursions of militarism, 
may weigh more with them than a ton of appeals to 
sentiment and religion. 

Here, then, in our opinion, lies the best hope of a 
reduction of armaments—not in sweeping attempts to 
convert a Laodicean world, but in attacking and defeating 
militarism in detail by concentration on this or that 
piece of national policy that makes for war. It is 
precisely the possibility of applying this method which is 
the most hopeful element in the Washington Conference. 
And it is precisely the demand that the Washington Con- 
ference shall be made more comprehensive which is its 
chief danger. If enthusiasts for peace, whether American 
or European, imagine that anything will be gained by 
debates at large on land disarmament, we think they will 
be sadly mistaken. If currency experts, professional and 
amateur, are going to harangue the world on deflation, 
they will create new confusion. If France looks to making 
some bargain or other for her security, as rumour has it 
that she does, she will be disappointed herself, and she 
will help to wreck the Conference. Only if the issues can 
be narrowed, if the United States and Japan and ourselves 
can have a full and frank discussion of our policies in the 
Pacific, can we hope to reach some practical agreement. 
An agreement between the three chief naval Powers of 
the world, by which there was a self-imposed limitation 
of shipbuilding, would be of enormous importance. It 
will be a thousand pities if so promising a chance is to be 
jeopardised by uninstructed enthusiasm or irrelevant 
interventions, 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTIES 
IN GERMANY 


SASSENBERG IN WESTFALEN, September 28th. 


a foreign observer many things that concern the 

constitutional life of Germany must be difficult 

to understand. If there is a united Germany, 
which has just given itself a new constitution, with a central 
government and a parliament of its own, why should there 
be so much talk about the struggles between Berlin and 
Munich? Are these struggles of serious consequence ? 
Do they indicate divisions that may imperil German 
unity itself ? 

To answer these questions one must consider the way in 
which the new German Republic was called into life. The 
old Empire, which found its end in November, 1918, was a 
most complicated organism ; it owed its existence to Bis- 
marck’s statesmanship, which had tried, so far as possible, 
to combine national needs and dynastic interests. It was 
based on treaties between the various German governments, 
and the idea of the “ allied governments ” was never lost 
sight of. All legislation emanated—at least formally— 
from them. The Bavarian Minister in Berlin, especially, 
and the Prussian Minister in Munich enjoyed the privilege 
of being charged with all preparatory measures in politics, 
the Prussian policy being always to cajole Bavaria, in order 
to spare its political sensibility and to prevent it from 
making common cause with the other Southern States. 
In this way particularism in Bavaria, although remaining 
alive, was without much practical importance; and the 
old hatred of the Prussia it had fought against in the Battle 
of Kissingen in 1866 was, in fact, dying out fast, at least 
among the higher classes. 

When the great breakdown of 1918 came, the old constitu- 
tion had to be replaced by a new one. Unfortunately, the 
rapid development of things had allowed of next to no 
preparations. This would have been the right moment to 
proclaim the one and indivisible German Republic, including 
German Austria. But instead of one organised revolution 
we saw a series of them, which turned a number of kingdoms, 
dukedoms, ‘etc., into so many republics. At the same 
moment Bavarian particularism, which had already during 
the last years of the war been roused from the sleep it had 
been lulled into in pre-war times, lifted its head. Eisner, 
the first President of the Bavarian Republic, although by 
no means a Bavarian by birth, was a decided particularist. 
Berlin having failed so disastrously, Munich was to take 
the lead. Who should be better able to soften the heart 
of M. Clémenceau than a Socialist at the head of Southern 
Germany, who openly abhorred the ways of militarist 
Prussia past and present! The smaller States had all 
of them at that time got governments composed of Socialists. 
But a great number of these, so soon as they became 
responsible, made the discovery that the government 
they had hitherto proposed to do away with was not so 
superfluous after all. 

The difficulty was heightened by the weakness of the 
revolutionary central government—the six “ people’s com- 
missioners ”"—which rested almost solely upon the Berlin 
Socialists, and had to share its authority with other newly- 
created organisations. When Eisner began to negotiate 
independently, the commissioners called together a conference 
of ministers from the single German States. This assembly 
developed into a States’ Committee, similar to the old 
Federative Council. When the National Assembly met at 
Weimar, it acknowledged this body as one of its principal 
factors in the provisional constitution. It would, indeed, 
have been practically impossible to do away with the organi- 
sation of the different States of Germany with one stroke 
of the pen. But the main question of the division of powers 
between the Reich and the individual States remained to 
be decided. Unfortunately, the state of things in Berlin 
at that time did not favour the idea of centralisation. One 
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riot followed another ; public safety in the metropolis was 
at its lowest ebb; the National Assembly itself had to be 
convoked to Goethe’s and Schiller’s town, because it was 
to be expected that it could not sit in Berlin undisturbed. 
The dissatisfaction with what was considered as the sway 
of the mob in Berlin and its influence on public affairs was 
so great with the rest of Germany, that serious people began 
to discuss the question of definitely transferring the Central 
Government from “ Eastelbia ” to another part of Germany. 

But in spite of all this the idea that a greater cen- 
tralisation was necessary proved victorious at Weimar. 
Posts and railways, canals and water highways, were to be 
taken over by the Reich. Instead of four Ministers of War 
there was to be henceforth only one, who dropped the 
odious word “war” from his title altogether and was to 
be called Reichswehrminister. The customs and duties 
were to be raised by the Reich; and soon afterwards 
Erzberger’s reform even entitled it to raise the other taxes, 
the States only receiving a percentage of them. This was 
a measure which would have been absolutely impossible 
before the war, the right to impose taxes being considered 
a kind of noli me tangere by the different States. Sacrifices 
of that sort, however, were not made pour les beaux yeuzr of 
Prussia, so disfigured now by recent events. They had, 
on the contrary, to be bought by a kind of systematic de- 
Prussianising of Germany. Although formally the Prussian 
King had only been primus inter pares, he in reality had 
enjoyed so many privileges, and the hegemony of Prussia in 
Germany had been so well founded—the Emperor having 
a number of most important prerogatives—that the usual 
error of the uninitiated foreigner, who considered the German 
Empire as a Hohenzollern monarchy, was not so very far 
from the mark after all. These circumstances were to undergo 
a change now. 

But the great difficulty was that the political preponder- 
ance of Prussia resulted, fundamentally, from the overwhelm- 
ing number of its inhabitants. Prussia’s union with the 
other German States, after the forceful exclusion of Austria 
in 1866, had always resembled the alliance of the lion with 
his hunting companions. For generations the rest of Ger- 
many had been living in the fear of being devoured by Prussia. 
But the struggle had ended in a kind of compromise. Prussia 
had conquered and assimilated enough of Germany to take 
the definite lead, its inhabitants being two-thirds of the 
whole Empire (about as many as those of the whole of 
France). On the other hand, although it was far from fulfill- 
ing the old Liberal demand that it should be “ absorbed in 
Germany,” it had lost a good deal—if not all—of the old 
particularism. So the other States had not rebelled against 
Prussian leadership. Now, however, a Statute was passed 
that tended seriously to limit its power. The Reichsrat, 
which has taken the place of the old “ Federal Council,” 
a body composed of delegates from the different German 
governments, has a physiognomy very different from that 
of its predecessor. At its head is not the Prussian Prime 
Minister, as in the old days, but a Minister of the Reich, 
who is, however, not entitled to vote. The number of the 
Prussian delegates must never exceed two-fifths of the whole, 
and half of them are not nominated by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, but elected by the provinces. The old custom, that 
a Bill introduced here should have passed the Prussian 
Cabinet first, is abolished. 

So the power of the Prussian Government is seriously 
shaken. There is a real Reichsregierung at the head of 
affairs, whose members are nominated by the President, the 
Chancellor proposing them. This state of things raises 
great dissatisfaction in certain quarters of Prussia. In 
many cases conflicts arise on questions of competence. 
When the Kapputsch broke out, it turned out that the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior had received official warn- 
ings, while the Minister of the Reich was entirely free from 
any misgivings. Constant frictions occur. The greatest 


divergences of opinion exist between ministers of the Reich 
and their Prussian colleagues of the same party. As for 





the resistance of Bavaria, it must, in spite of all its noisiness, 
be considered as a passing episode. It results, fundamentally, 
only from a certain backwardness and psychological disin- 
clination on the part of the Bavarians to adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions. 

But the difficulties between Prussia and the Reich 
are of another kind. Prussia’s grievance is that she should 
not be allowed to exert as much influence as her numerical 
superiority seems to entitle her to. It is not to be denied 
that there is a good deal to be said in favour of this stand- 
point. On the other hand, the Southern States do not want 
to be continually overwhelmed by the Prussian majority. 
There seems to be only one way out of this difficulty—viz., 
a real unification of Germany. This would imply great 
changes all round. That is why many people think it 
unavoidable to dissolve Prussia into different units. Up 
to now the resistance to this scheme has been rather 
strong. Even the Southern particularists have by no means 
been decidedly in favour of it, because they see in it the 
commencement of a process that in the end would degrade 
the Southern States to mere provinces of the Reich. 
This, however, is what the development naturally tends to. 
The splitting up of Prussia into a number of units with the 
competences of a State like Bavaria would be reactionary, 
because this form has outlived itself. But the division of 
Prussia into homogeneous provinces with a large degree 
of autonomy would create a healthy state of things in the 
Reich and at the same time promote the right kind of 
centralisation, because it would represent an advanced 
pattern for the Southern States. 

Warner Scuiicxinc, M.d.R. 
Levin L. Scuicxine. 


THE RUDENESS OF OFFICIALS 


EVERAL of the papers have been inquiring lately 
S into the charges of rudeness made against the 
officials in post offices and the attendants in tube 
railways. As usual, the inquiry has been inconclusive. 
People who have had the tube gates slammed in their 
faces wrote to complain that they had not been treated 
with the courtesy of Sir Philip Sidney, and the tube 
authorities replied by inviting representatives of the Press 
to attend the classes for good manners in which the servants 
of the company are taught that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath and other maxims urging the civil treatment 
of a public that is not always civil. Similarly, the ladies 
behind the post-office counters have had both their accusers 
and their defenders. The worst charge made against them, 
so far as we could discover, was not that they were actively 
rude but that they were inattentive. They do not at the 
worst insult their customers: they merely ignore them. 
They were accused of wearing an air of crushing indifference 
when perfectly innocent people approached them with a 
request for postage stamps. On the whole, we think that 
criticism of officials is a good thing. Excessive criticism 
is better than no criticism at all. It is the inevitable 
tendency of officials to cease to be quite human—to become 
parts of an institution, which is another name for a monster. 
The official learns to enjoy his authority. He embodies in 
his person the power of the machine of which he is a part. 
With the machine behind him he will confidently do things 
that he would never dream of attempting as a private 
individual. This sense of authority is not necessarily a 
vice. It is within limits a very important virtue. The 
policeman’s efficiency depends on his remembering that 
he is no ordinary human being but an impersonation of 
the law. The guard in the railway train has to remember 
at times that he is the railway company in uniform. At 
a crisis it must be not only the man who acts but the 
institution that acts. Law and order depend largely on 
our accepting the fact that a man in uniform is something 
more than a man. We cannot even be sure of holding 
® 
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a public meeting successfully unless we have stewards 
present wearing badges of authority. 

Unhappily, it is not possible to delegate much authority 
to human beings without the certainty that a number of 
them will abuse it. We see this most clearly in the case 
of the police. The policeman is given an enormous power 
over the ordinary citizen. He is not immune from 
criticism, but he knows that, however he behaves, he 
will nine times out of ten automatically get the support 
of the magistrates, and that his word will nearly always 
be taken against that of a civilian. Hence, a_ tolerable 
police force can only be secured by means of rigorous 
inspection from above and a constant stream of criticism 
from the general public. Were the policeman’s authority 
not limited in this fashion, the worse members of the force 
might be tempted to become bullies, intimidators and 
blackmailers. We knew many years ago a_ policeman 
in Belfast who insulted and then pommelled a late “home- 
goer merely because the night was cold and he wanted 
something to make him warm. At times of civil disturb- 
ance the police are almost invariably accused of exceeding 
their authority. As a rule, the evidence is so conflicting 
that it is difficult to be sure one way or the other. But 
at Liverpool the other day the magistrates had no doubts, 
and reminded the police sharply that they had no authority 
from the State to use unnecessary violence even against 
recalcitrant citizens. 

Whatever we may think of the police as a_ whole, 
however—and as a body they seem to us to be civil and 
good-humovred enough—we think it an excellent thing 
that the stream of criticism of all such official persons 
should flow on without ceasing. Dickens was never more 
English than in his criticism of officials and other persons 
in authority, and it will be well if we continue by means 
of the same sort of criticism to put officialism constantly 
to the test of humanity. To do this was Mr. Galsworthy’s 
object in Justice. We rejoiced to see Charlie Chaplin 
doing it in The Kid. It is quite obvious that Charlie 
Chaplin shares Dickens’s hatred of the Mr. Bumbles. He 
makes the officials of the orphanage asylum callous villains 
and glories in every thump and tumble they get. He is 
the champion of the “ Kid” against the orphanage—of 
the human being against the institution. The State is not 
the only institution that is a cold monster. Every institu- 
tion tends to be that. An infirmary may easily become 
as cruel as a prison. It does not matter what the institu- 
tion is—whether a hospital, a lunatic asylum, or a 
reformatory—the microbe of officialism is in its blood, 
ready to take advantage of the first failure of human 
nature. If the failure of human nature takes place in 
the head of the institution, the results are disastrous, 
as could be seen in many a prison camp during the war. 
In time of war, criticism, if it is not silent, is more or less 
ineffective, end the man in authority may become a monster 
much more securely than in peace-time. 

If we are critical of officials, it is not because we dis- 
believe in them. We believe in the necessity of officialism, 
but we also believe that one of the great problems of 
democracy is how to keep officialism human. Provided 
the human being is not !ost in the official, there is no valid 
objection left to the increasing officialism of modern 
democratic countries. German officialism frankly put the 
institution above the human being. The citizen existed 
for the State, not the State for the citizen, and the man 
in uniform, who identified the State with himself, expressed 
authority rather than civility. We have heard it argued 
that German rudeness was simply the natural result of 
institutionalism of this kind. The State was a machine, 
and it is the virtue of a machine to be inhumanly efficient, 
making no concession to good menners. The English 
have for a long time taken an opposite view of the State. 
They regard the State—in an almost excessive degree— 
as existing for tke citizen. It is an error, we think, on the 
right side. It brings back politics to the needs of the 


human being, and, though it makes organisation of the 
national life more difficult, it also makes it more tolerable. 
The strength of English individualism may easily be 
regarded as the most hopeful omen for English Socialism. 
It has led to many abuses in the past, but, at least, the 
English Socialist, like the English Radical and the English 
Tory, has a healthy suspicion of officials, and has no 
intention of allowing himself to become the slave of a 
machine. 

We confess, however, we cannot bring ourselves to 
hate most of these officials whe are so volubly criticised 
in the post offices and the tubes. The man who clips 
our tickets as we enter the tube does so with a listless air 
that tells us that he would not care if we were dead. But 
how could it be otherwise? Why reproach him for lack 
of geniality when he must be weary of the very sight of 
a ticket, and when human beings keep presenting them 
to him at the rate of a score a minute? We feel that, 
in the same situation, our nerves would become so irritable 
that it would only be by the grace of heaven that we could 
get through the day without insulting somebody. It 
never ceases to surprise us that, on the whole, the wheels 
of London life go so smoothly. If there is little geniality 
there are also very few outbursts of jangled nerves. There 
is a notable amount neither of good temper nor of bad 
temper. The official Englishman is a man who does his 
work for the most part inoffensively, and without wasting 
his energies on the extravagances either of politeness or 
of insolence. Those who accuse him of rudeness usually 
do so on the score of some isolated instance. A man 
wishing to buy a twopenny stamp is infuriated by being 
kept waiting while two ladies behind the counter ostenta- 
tiously go on discussing a new blouse, and he goes off and 
writes an indictment of all officials at all post offices. The 
average Londoner hates to be kept waiting. He hates 
to be kept waiting for a shave. He hates most bitterly 
of all to be kept waiting for a stamp. In his impatience 
he interprets the complete indifference of the post-office 
clerks to his feelings as insolence. But he is wrong: it is 
usually merely the result of having too much to do. We may 
admit that a certain lackadaisicalness is the fashion now- 
adays—that the keenness which makes men and women 
cheerful even at their work is not so common as it would 
be in Utopia. But there is very little active rudeness to 
write to the papers about. Even the telephone girls are 
not rude. We are convinced that, for every rude telephone 
operator, there must be at least ten rude users of the 
telephone. On the other hand, one telephone operator 
who is rude or lazy can make the entire telephone system 
useless to you by pretending that the telephone you need 
is out of order or engaged or that he can get no answer. 
You are helpless in his hands. He is in a position of 
almost unchecked power, and you are probably too lazy 
to enter into a long correspondence with the authorities 
about his patent vices. What you do is to nurse your 
grievance and make a damning generalisation which includes 
all telephone operators, past, present and to come. Thus 
most of our generalisations are born. And, however 
unjust they may be to the majority of persons to whom 
they refer, it is well that they should be given utterance. 
Even one rude official is a justification of a general attack 
on a system of which the official is a part. No system 
which allows even a small minority of officials to behave 
as petty despots is tolerable. Welcome, then, even to the 
most carnaptious of the critics whose ill-nature puts 
institutions to a thoroughly acid test. 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


Il.—ITS HISTORY. 
MITTING a few names worthy of mention, we must 
() proclaim a young Dane, Dr. Niels R. Finsen, a 
pioneer in the practice of modern sun-worship. 
He was working at the subject in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, asking such questions as whether, 
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if the actinic or chemical rays of the spectrum be favourable 
to chemical changes, the victim of small-pox may not be 
benefited by protection from such rays, in the hope that, 
exposed only to red light, the pustules may not be so grave 
in their development. It is probably of only historical 
interest to recall those experiments. But later, not forgetful 
of the demonstration by Koch and others that light is anti- 
septic to the tubercle bacillus, Finsen began to attempt 
the cure of lupus, a form of cutaneous tuberculosis, by 
means of light, and obtained results much superior to those 
of the knife or any other surgical instrument. It was, and 
still widely is, believed that the ultra-violet rays are the 
most useful, and hence various steps have been taken in 
order either to filter sunlight, or to use artificial light which 
is rich in the rays of shorter wave-length. The red rays and 
heat rays are hot and burning, and perhaps not therapeutic, 
and, in any case, they would burn so severely that the 
patient must be protected from them. Thus, in the earlier 
forms of photo-therapeutics, not yet really natural in the 
sense in which that word may be applied to the greatest 
work now being done to-day, we recall that the patients 
were exposed in one instance and on one theory to red light 
only, and in another instance and on another theory to 
light from the other end of the spectrum. But we shall 
see whether the whole of the sunlight through and in which 
our species has been evolved is not generally better for us, 
in disease and in health, than any of its parts. 

Where sunlight is not available artificial light must be 
used, and we may choose our light in accordance with 
any theory we may hold as to the relative value of various 
parts of the spectrum. Hence, in Finsen’s work, which 
earned for him, shortly before his premature death, the 
Nobel Prize in Medicine, the local use of concentrated 
sunlight was replaced by that of artificial light rich in the 
higher-pitched rays to which special virtue is supposed to 
be attached. 

London owes much to Queen Alexandra for her interest 
in the work of her young fellow countryman, whereby the 
Finsen treatment for lupus was early installed at the 
London Hospital, where many cases of this disease were 
and still are to be found. After several years of observation 
of surgery in the treatment of local tuberculosis, a profound 
impression was made upon me, by nature a modern Zoro- 
astrian, when I visited the “ London ” some nineteen years 
ago and saw the Finsen light in action. Very intense 
radiations are focussed on the patch of disease, for a certain 
period daily, passing through a double lens of quartz, 
between the parts of which cold water circulates, absorbing 
the heat rays. The results are admirable. By light and 
light alone, the patient is usually cured, with a minimum 
of scarring, deformation or destruction of healthy tissues. 
We note that the light does not penetrate far, and that 
the shortest rays are those which are most quickly absorbed. 
When we look at the tip of the ear, beyond which a bright 
white light shines, and see it red, we realise that, whilst 
red light may come through the blood, the rays of higher 
pitch are absorbed. If, therefore, we desire to obtain the 
healing action of those rays at any appreciable depth, we 
must press the skin very firmly, so as to keep out of it the 
blood which would otherwise absorb the rays and prevent 
them from doing their work except at the very shallowest 
levels. 

Influenced, no doubt, by the valuable demonstrations 
of Koch, Finsen believed that the light with which he cured 
lupus acted as a parasiticide, an antiseptic which killed 
the tubercle bacilli and allowed the patient’s tissues to heal 
accordingly. Then the question arises whether, in fact, 
the light may not work rather as a stimulant to the defend- 
ing tissues than as lethal to the invaders. Until this very 
day, I have thought that this question, whilst of high 
scientific interest, was essentially academic and irrelevant 
to practise, but I am sitting down to write after seeing the 
most simple and mysterious, the most beautiful and admir- 

able demonstration of therapeutics that I have ever seen 





in my life or that is anywhere to be seen in the world, 

and to-night my belief is that our answer to the question 

how light cures is of high practical importance. The 

answer, I believe, is that the Finsen light cures—in part, 

at least—by helping the tissues to help themselves, and 

hence we may guess that light may cure even when it 

cannot possibly reach the tubercle bacilli in order to 

exercise any antiseptic action upon them; and thereupon 

we may begin to use light upon the body generally, for 

the cure of local conditions, not only superficial such as 

lupus, but however deeply seated. And when we do so, 

we modern sun-worshippers are rewarded beyond our 

most sanguine dreams, as by a deity who answers prayer 

beyond all that we can ask or think. 

But, for the moment, let us pursue the truth that light, 

or certain kinds of light, may be directly destructive to 

our enemies of various kinds. Along this line much may 

be done, even though it be nothing to what may be done 

on the subtler and less comprehensible assumption. Thus, 

we may seek certain exceptional kinds of radiation—the 

more novel, exceptional and remarkable the better our 

patients will be pleased—and try to obtain from them 

results which, it goes without saying, no one would expect 

from ordinary daylight. And we are certainly rewarded 

up to a point. Certain of the Réntgen rays, for instance, 

called “‘ hard,” have a high penetrative power and are 

directly lethal to living cells, and to different kinds of 

cells in different degree. The best resources of the phy- 
sicists must be invoked, in order to make available for the 
clinician the most precise doses of rays of the most definite 
wave-length, and invaluable advances have very recently 
been made in this respect. Clinical results improve pari 
passu, and we cannot but believe that greater things than 
hitherto—and those are well worth while—will yet be 
achieved in the control of malignant cells by the action of 
this invisible light. In the same category, note the radia- 
tions from radium. The beta rays in especial have a 
definitely selective action upon living cells. In the least 
malignant and most superficial form of malignant disease, 
known as rodent ulcer, radium acts “ like a charm.” I am 
not a practitioner of any branch of medicine or surgery, 
but it was lately my duty to take an elderly friend to a 
dermatologist, who sent her to the Radium Institute,* 
where her cheek was once exposed to radium, unscreened, 
for an hour and a half, and was perfectly cured, without 
pain and with a result, from the esthetic point of view, 
otherwise utterly unobtainable. Of course, such achieve- 
ments are splendid in themselves and rich in promise of 
much more along the same lines. The reader who wishes 
to learn more about radium-therapy should obtain the 
last report of the Radium Institute, written by its able 
superintendent, Captain A. E. Hayward Pinch, F.R.CS., 
and he will then realise how much we owe to the late King 
Edward for his influence in founding the Institute, and how 
much we shall owe to Madame Curie, now in Paris with 
the 100,000 dollars’ worth of radium which was lately given 
to her by the women of America and which she had with 
her on the Olympic when, as it happened, I sailed from New 
York in that boat in June. But I am inclined to believe 
that the best services rendered by Professor William 
Réntgen, by the late Professors Finsen and Pierre Curie 
and by Madame Curie to modern therapeutics consist less 
in the healing powers of the radiations from a Crookes 
tube, a Finsen lamp, or from radium, than in the demon- 
stration that any radiations may have such powers. From 
these exceedingly rare, peculiar, artificial, “‘ unnatural ” 
forms of radio-therapeutics, demonstrated to be potent, 
we are entitled to proceed to the plain everyday use of 
the light of the sun, nor can anyone now say that our hopes 
are “ high-fantastical ” or contrary to anything in already 
recorded experience? Indeed, are we not entitled to say 
that, if Réntgen rays and the beta rays of radium or of its 
emanation, are in certain conditions sanative and thera- 





* Riding House Street, Langham Place, London. 
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peutic, though neither of these have any natural relation 
to mankind, it is a priori immeasurably more probable 
that sunlight itself, part of the natural environment of man, 
will be sanative and therapeutic ? Let us state the truth 
as it appears to-day. It is that, when we have added 
together all the healing and healthful virtues of the Finsen 
light and radium and the Réntgen rays, and all the uses 
of heat rays in, for instance, the local treatment of rheu- 
matism at Harrogate or elsewhere, and all the uses of 
electrical waves in the care of atrophied or unused muscles, 
or in any other respect; that is, when every particular 
form of radiation from one end of the ethereal gamut—if 
that is what it be—to the other has been tried and exploited 
to the uttermost, even including all and every advance 
that may yet be hoped for in the attack on malignant cells— 
the value of natural sunlight upon us children of light, 
whether as therapeutic in certain forms of disease, such as 
so-called surgical tuberculosis, or as hygienic and prophy- 
lactic during developmental years, and maturity and old 
age, outweighs all these other things as the Atlantic out- 
weighs the contents of the Olympic’s swimming bath. 
Until this evening I could not have written thus, even 
though I have been proclaiming the value of light all my 
life, and particularly in Tuz New SratTesMan during the 
past two and a half years. It is what I have seen to-day, 
in a few of the thirty and more cliniques of Dr. Rollier at 
Leysin in Switzerland, that has really opened eyes which 
I had already thought to be wide open to the value of light. 
The truth is that we are Naamanites one and all. Per- 
haps we admire Pasteur, who said that “‘ Tout est miracle,” 
and Walt Whitman, who wrote superbly about natural 
miracles in more poems than one, and we proclaim the 
value of simple, daily things; but the moment that some 
surprising novelty is announced we forget ourselves and 
our philosophy—like the great crowd of doctors who had 
listened to a lecture on X-ray therapeutics at a medical 
congress a few years ago and who promptly walked out 
of the lecture theatre when Dr. Rollier followed with a 
paper on mere helio-therapy. Naaman the leper wanted 
thaumaturgy, some marvellous recitation, or passes of the 
hands, or invocations of Heaven, and he was told to “ wash 
and be clean.” What an insult! What banality! We 
want a buzzing X-ray tube, a good bedside manner, a 
superb operating theatre, a perfectly modelled plaster of 
paris jacket, a drug with a high number, a long name and 
a remarkable history like 606, or anti-tuberculosis serum 
made at vast expense by the inoculation of animals; and 
when, as Elisha long ago told the leprous to strip and bathe 
in the water of common Jordan and be clean, Rollier now 
tells the tuberculous to strip and bathe in the light of 
common day and be well, we think his formula too simple— 
simpletons that we are. LENs. 
(To be continued.) 


Correspondence 
ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—An adequate reply to Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s letter of 
October 3rd would necessarily be a long one. I will, therefore, 
merely add one note on its central contention that, in devoting 
greater space to the Allied Organisation (as my subject required) 
I have unintentionally given a misleading impression as to the 
National Organisation (the Ministry of Shipping and the Tonnage 
Priority Committee). 

I should deeply regret any injustice to the great Department 
in which I served from its creation until the end of the war, 
as I deeply regret to differ in opinion from Sir Leo after so long 
a period of working closely together for the same objects through 
the same policy. I think I may claim, from the many com- 
munications I have received, that the general impression made 
by the book is that it gives a fair and balanced account. Prac- 


tically everyone in a position to judge has read the book ; most 


have written or spoken to me, and no one else has made the 
criticisms made by Sir Leo. 

Perhaps I may quote, for example, from a review by Sir Percy 
Bates in the September Economic Journal. Sir Percy was 
Head of the Commercial Branch of the Ministry and, as such, 
was responsible for watching that British civilian and com- 
mercial requirements (for food as well as raw materials) were 
adequately secured. Everyone in the Ministry knows the vigour 
and efficiency with which he discharged that responsibility— 
and defended the British case when it conflicted with that of 
the Allies. Sir Percy’s general comment on the book is: “ Any- 
one who was at all closely connected with the work at the time 
will recognise the accurate skill with which the picture is pre- 
sented. Every struggle of conflicting policies, every force which 
contributed to the policy finally agreed, all are mentioned, all 
are there to be discovered by the careful reader. As an accurate 
record of the facts and events described, it is almost impossible 
that the book will be surpassed.”"—Yours, etc., 

Paris, 

October 4th. 


J. A. SALTER. 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMan. 

Sim,—In his last letter to you about Mr. Salter’s book Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money says that it is a great pity that the editors did 
not ask Mr. Salter to write on “ Shipping in the War.” His 
view appears to be that the choice of “* Allied Shipping Control ” 
as Mr. Salter’s subject necessarily leads to an under-statement 
of the importance of British shipping. 

May I, as chairman of the British Editorial Board concerned 
with the series in question, refer to the outline plan for the series 
printed at the end of Mr. Salter’s volume ? From this it will be 
seen that arrangements have already been made for a general 
history of British shipping during the war to be written by Mr. 
Ernest Fayle and included in the series. Each of the subjects, 
“ Allied Shipping Control” and “ British Shipping During 
the War,” is clearly large enough in itself for a single volume.— 
Yours, etc., W. H. BEvERIDGE. 

Houghton Street, Aldwych. 

October 5th. 


PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—I have read with keen interest “The Attraction of 
Fallacies’ and the subsequent correspondence it evoked, and 
since reference has been made to the advanced action of Canada 
in regard to the liquor traffic and Prohibition, I am tempted to 
write as a Canadian sees it. Admitting freely the real evils of 
intemperance, years of close observation have led me to conclude 
that intemperance is one of the human weaknesses which can 
never be wholly eradicated, but which best can be reduced to 
comparative insignificance by gradual education and legislation. 

Unfortunately, the good cause is constantly injured and retarded 
by the unwise zeal of enthusiasts who try to move too fast. 
Ontario furnishes an illustration of this. During the past half- 
century Ontario has been slowly and surely becoming more 
‘* dry,” partly by education and custom, partly by restrictive 
legislation. The people saw that intemperance did not pay. 
It became more and more unfashionable to drink to excess. 
Local option first took hold in the rural regions, and kept creeping 
in toward the towns and cities. Some fifteen years ago the 
Legislature ordained that, if a municipality desired local option, 
at least three-fifths of the electors must vote in favour of it in 
order to ensure proper enforcement of the law. For the last 
three years of the war Ontario adopted Prohibition as a war 
measure. It was continued after the war, but there was such 
general importation of liquor from Quebec and other places 
outside Ontario, and so much illicit liquor traffic, that it became 
increasingly difficult to enforce Prohibition. Accordingly, in 
April, 1921, a Referendum was taken to find out if the people 
wanted importation allowed. After an acrimonious campaign, 
out of approximately 1,650,000 electors there were 540,770 who 
voted “ Dry” as against 378,930 who voted “ Wet.” That 1s, 
only a little over 55 per cent. of the total vote was cast, and of 
this over 40 per cent. voted “ Wet.” Obviously, such a vote 
is unsatisfactory from either side of the question. All the 
indications tend to show that Ontario is not yet ripe for Prohibi- 
tion. At present there is an enormous stock of liquor stored 
in private cellars; there is much illicit liquor traffic and the 
manufacture of bad liquors, and in private society there is & 
marked increase in drinking. In connection with the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition there has been a great deal of crime—from 
murder to theft, perjury and arson. There has also been much 
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ill-feeling engendered by the campaign—one of the 
worst features of which has been the astonishing intolerance of 
honest opinion and the hostility to free speech, sincere opponents 
of Prohibition being denounced fanatically by speakers and 
writers and classed as allies of the immoral and the law-breakers. 
To-day the opinion is widely held in Ontario that the cause 
of true temperance would have been far better served by legisla- 
tion less rigid and drastic. There is an inherent stubborn British 
objection to compulsion. A beer and light wine licence would 
have been accepted by the people of Ontario as a reasonable 
advance in the right direction and as a just concession to the 
personal liberties of the great temperate majority who claim 
the right to partake upon occasion of a harmless and wholesome 
draught of ale or a glass of wine, decently and in order. As Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling said in a memorable address to the Royal 
Society of St. George, “‘ Men should not try to do better than good, 
for fear lest worse than bad might follow.”—Yours, etc., 
Toronto. Maple LEarF. 
September 12th. 


DANGERS OF WHITE LEAD 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—The letter of “ Sulla,” in your issue of September 24th, 
on the subject of the danger of white lead in painting does not 
help us to form a judgment as to whether the prohibition of 
white lead in painting is necessary, in order to ensure that men 
engaged in the painting trade shall be immune from lead poisoning. 
I had hoped that the article of “ Lens” would have drawn 
communications from experts, who would discuss the question 
in the tone and manner in which “ Lens ” opened it, but perhaps 
this was expecting too much in regard to a matter which is a 
practical economic issue. 

I do not propose to adopt the method of discussion which 
“ Sulla’ has used in his letter, but will briefly touch on the 
three points which he raises :-— 

1. I did not say that the Home Secretary stated that the 
new Committee to consider the dangers of white lead had been 
appointed owing to the re-opening of the subject by the Washing- 
ton Conference. I stated that owing, no doubt, to the re-opening 
of the subject by the Washington Conference and the forthcoming 
Geneva Conference. the Home Secretary had appointed a Com- 
mittee to re-examine the question. It seems reasonable to 
assume that, as the question has been brought into prominence 
by the Washington Conference, and as the Government will take 
part in the Geneva Conference, it was thought wise by the Home 
Secretary to get the latest facts of the matter before giving 
instructions to the Government delegate. I may be wrong in 
assuming that there is any connection between the action of the 
Home Secretary and the forthcoming Conference at Geneva. 
If “Sulla” has more accurate information, I bow to his superior 
knowledge. I fail, however, to see that my statement tends to 
vitiate the atmosphere of the discussion, and, willing as I am 
to believe that “ Sulla” is an authority on the secrets, open or 
otherwise, of the Office of Works, I venture to suggest that, 
pending the report of the new Committee, it is somewhat prema- 
ture to declare that the recommendations of the 1911-15 Com- 
mittee are “ rather discredited.” 

2. As to the laughter-provoking nature of the questionnaire 
issued by the International Labour Office, I have no doubt that 
experts on white lead are able, as in every profession, to find 
humour, too recondite for the mere layman, in _ technical 
documents. I have no knowledge of the sources of the statements 
of the case for prohibition put forward by the International 
Labour Office, but I should have thought that the facts could 
be dealt with in a scientific fashion without imputing ulterior 
motives to the International Labour Office, a practice which 
tends to obscure the issue. 

8. The fact that the French are manufacturing and importing 
white lead does not disprove the statement that a French Law 
prohibiting the use of white lead in painting was passed in 1907. 
The French Law does not prohibit the manufacture and importa- 
tion of white lead, but forbids its use in painting operations on 

I appreciate the good wishes “‘ Sulla ” expresses for my future 
welfare. He is mistaken, however, in thinking that I wrote as 
one in authority capable of giving pledges. My opinion that 
there is no reason to fear any hasty decision in connection with 
the prohibition or otherwise of white lead in painting was simply 
based on the fact that the Conference at Geneva, which will 
discuss the matter, will be composed of four representatives from 
each of the member States, two of whom will represent the 


Governments, one the employers and one the workers. The 
representatives will be entitled to the assistance of technical 
experts to advise them. An assembly so composed is hardly 
likely to deal summarily with a problem so important to industry 
and health. Nevertheless, I reciprocate “ Sulla’s ” courtesy and 
trust that, no matter what the result of the Conference may be, 
his end will not be so distressing as that of the personage whose 
name he has assumed.—Yours, etc., 


September 27th. SERTORIUS. 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—No one who takes a real and intelligent interest in the 
Irish question can have failed to have enjoyed reading the 
splendid leader under the above heading which appeared in 
Tue NEw STATESMAN on the 24th ulto. The controversy has, 
at times, been carried rather too far into the realm of theory. 
It should, as the writer suggests, be treated as a practical problem. 
The “right” to separation is discussed with such clarity of 
vision in the article that it would be indeed pedantic to add 
anything to what has already been written ; but surely, Sir, 
the quarrel is substantially not an Anglo-Irish quarrel, but an 
inter-Irish feud ? What is required is the reconciliation of two 
communities who are as temperamentally opposed as the poles. 
To approach this end there must be “ give and take” on both 
sides, and, as it is suggested that “a wholly independent Irish 
Republic is not a reality,” so do I submit that the “ inde- 
pendence ” of Ulster is not a reality. It may be called a statutory 
recognition of exemption from control; but is that a reality, 
having regard to the fact that Ulster is practically surrounded 
by her “ enemies"? One is no more an actuality than the other. 

It has been hard to discover one overt act on the part of 
Ulster which can be construed as a genuine desire on her part 
to compose past differences. It might be said that this line 
of argument is one-sided. With respect, I do not think so. 
It is hard not to notice that rather unbending attitude on her 
part which is an invariable stumbling block to a reconciliation. 

What I do suggest, Sir, is that Ulster should show more mag- 
nanimity. She can afford to do this just as her “ enemies” 
cannot afford to ignore her claims. Now that Ulster has acquired 
so much, she can, it is suggested, submit at the conference, to 
which she will undoubtedly be admitted sooner or later, 
concrete proposals which will at all events help to reconcile 
Irish national aspirations. I do not suppose such a programme 
would be accepted eo instanti. It would, however, show that 
Ulster had the welfare of the whole of Ireland at heart.—Yours, 
etc., J. Conway Morris. 

The Law Society, Chancery Lane, 

October 3rd. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTEesMAn. 

Srr,—In your issue of September 3rd you were good enough 
to insert a letter on this subject from myself dealing with the 
abuses in the system which the new Bill was designed to remedy. 

I called attention (inter alia) to the fact that the Commission 
under Lord Parmoor discovered that five millions of poor people’s 
policies were annually “ lapsed,” involving a loss of £500,000 
each year in premiums to them, and this in normal, or, at any 
rate, prosperous years. The appalling number of unemployed 
—unprecedented in our national history—has now multiplied the 
figures given by Lord Parmoor many times. Expert authorities 
estimate the number of this year already as twelve millions. 

Now, our industrial insurance companies are very wealthy, 
and can well afford very considerable indulgence to those from 
whom their wealth has been culled. A total cessation of these 
“lapses” until better days should be insisted upon, and these 
institutions obliged to shoulder their full share of the nation’s 
burdens. 

The Emergency Powers Act still protects all these small 
policies which were issued at least two years before the outbreak 
of war, but unhappily, as proved by Lord Parmoor, its provisions 
are in many cases quietly ignored by some companies. What 
is urgently needed is its extension to protect policies issued later 
than 1912, and the fuller recognition by some industrial officials 
of the present deplorable inability of the poorer class to carry 
out their part of the contract, in many cases of a one-sided 
character. Cannot this be done ?—Yours, etc., 

Cuaries Exton. 
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A WORDSWORTH DISCOVERY 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesman. 

Srr,—In his interesting article in Tue New Statesman of 
August 27th Mr. Robert Lynd surprised me by saying that in 
my Life of Wordsworth I had assigned the “* Lucy ” of so many 
beautiful poems to a French original. On looking up the passage 
he had in mind, Vol. I., p. 878, I see that I laid myself open 
to such a construction, though I was only trying to show the 
peculiar difficulties of the subject without committing myself 
to any one view. The atmosphere of the “ Lucy” poems is 
distinctly English ; I venture even to think it characteristic of 
the North of England. Their spirit is youthful, innocent, free 
from the faintest suggestion of remorse. The sorrow was caused 
by death, and she who died was very young. Of one thing we 
may be fairly sure: the poems grew out of a real experience 
and were not merely “ high fanciful.” Wordsworth at his best, 
and especially in his early years, rarely invented either characters 
or incidents. I wonder if anyone can tell precisely where “ the 
springs of Dove” are.—Yours, etc., 

GrorGeE McLean Harper. 

Princeton University, New Jersey. 

September 22nd. 


MARY COLERIDGE 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEesMan. 


Sm,—Of the seven poems by Mary Coleridge included in Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s Anthology of Prose and Poetry your reviewer 
writes: ‘ Although translated into terms of comparative criti- 
cism, the sense of proportion implied is absurd; it was well 
worth while to draw attention to a very sweet and genuine 
voice which has been drowned by the thunderous many-throated 
chorus of contemporary singers.” This qualification appears to 
imply a misplaced partiality on the part of the compiler, and at 
the best it is rather grudging praise. I well remember shortly 
after the publication of Mary Coleridge’s Collected Poems lending 
a copy to the late A. H. Bullen, who, it will be allowed, was a 
sound judge of a lyric, and on returning it he wrote that he 
found her poems worth whole cartloads of contemporary verse. 
He was, indeed, so interested in the book that before I could 
carry out my intention of replacing the loan by a gift, I found it 
on his shelves, shelves more accustomed to harbour the Elizabethan 
» many” than selections from the inexhaustible output of a latter- 

ay Muse. I believe it was Bullen’s deliberate judgment (and 
his faultless ear could not be mistaken) that within their limited 
range these poems need fear no comparison with the work of 
any woman who has written in English. Mary Coleridge had 
the mysticism freed from the extravagance of the seventeenth 
century writers of religious verse, and with it something of her 
great ancestor’s indefinable mastery of the potential in language. 
She had, moreover, an intensely individual quality, which in 
many pieces, so brief and yet so complete that they must be 
termed epigrams for lack of a better name, recalls the sombre 
music and the suppressed passion of Christina Rossetti on the 
all too rare occasions when she laid didacticism aside.— Yours, etc., 

Tredington Rectory, Raten EDWARDS. 

Shipston-on-Stour. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your article this week upon Sherlock Holmes will have 
caused consternation to all those Sherlock Holmes scholars for 
whom Mr. MacCarthy ially wrote. 

To have misspelt the names of Dr. Grimesby Roylott and 
Miss Stoner might have been a slip, but to call her Enid, when 
her sister Julia in her last agonised moments addressed her as 
Helen, was unpardonable. 

Nor, I believe, is there the least evidence to think that Stoke 
Moran Manor House (not Stoke Place, as Mr. MacCarthy calls it) 
was situated in Sussex. It was actually on the western borders 
of Surrey; the original estate, we are told, “ extended over 
the borders into Berkshire in the north and Hampshire in the 
west.” 

I had always regarded Mr. MacCarthy as a sort of literary 
Holmes, writing ‘“‘on a quick succession of subjects—handling 
each as though he had made a special study of it.” (You 
remember that dinner with Athelney Jones, when Holmes was 
so brilliant ?) But his claim to number himself “ confidently ” 
among Sherlock Holmes scholars has shaken my faith in him. 
—yYours, etc., A Sreriock Homes STUDENT. 


October Ist. 





To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 


Str,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s charming account of “ that 
almost unique wife ” of Sherlock Holmes’s Boswell, in your last 


week’s issue, glosses over a skeleton in Dr. Watson’s cupboard 
that I doubt if even Sherlock Holmes himself has ever noticed. 
In The Sign of Four Dr. Watson became e to Miss 
Mary Morstan in September, 1888, and was married to her “a 
few months later.” But, as it set forth in the opening chapter 
of The Hound of the Baskervilles, Dr. Watson was then still living 
as a bachelor in Baker Street, and the date is September, 1889— 
a year after his marriage—as is shown by the date engraved on 
Dr. Mortimer’s stick (1884) and Sherlock’s remark thereon, 


“ He left five years ago.” 
Can Mr. MacCarthy account for this domestic tragedy ? 
Surely Sir Arthur Conan Doyle cannot be accused of being 


careless about details of evidence ?—Yours, etc., 
F. Smpewicx. 


Miscellany 
ON FALSE DOCUMENTS 


, | \HE passion for committing literary fraud is strong; 
the danger of accepting it is universal. I marvel 
the more to see my friends the historians (and 

their jackals, the textual critics) making such fools of them- 

selves over it ! 

Why do they not examine its quality? Why can’t 
they get the savour of it, the essence of that making and 
that acceptation, and thus understand why and how they 
come about ? 

Mere denunciation is not understanding; and if you 
fail to understand the production and reception of false 
documents your history will be hopeless, for all history is 
mixed up with such books and parchmcnts. 

How important it is to understand the full quality of a 
thing repellent to us may be seen in any example. For instance, 
drinking too much is inherent in all full civilisations, espe- 
cially high civilisations. You may dislike drink, but you 
must understand it in each age to understand that age. 
Take the drinking habits of English rich men in the eighteenth 
century. Anybody who felt particularly savage against 
this form of excess could draw up an immense list of proved 
excesses. Anyone who saw the comic aspect of it could 
draw up an immense list of amusing stories. But what 
should we say of an historian who called those squires 
drunken, but thought they drank not black strap but 
methylated spirits; or wrote as though they did not 
drink after dinner round mahogany tables, but standing up 
at American bars, with a bar-tender and all complete ? 

That, it seems to me, is the sort of error—an error in 
quality—which historians and textual critics made about 
false documents during the whole of the nineteenth century ; 
and even from an earlier date, for the bad habit began in 
the late eighteenth. 

It is not done with yet. The tide is falling, but one 
continually finds the wrong premises of that school taken 
for granted even in quite modern work. 

These critics imagined that those who wrote proceeded 
to forge whenever it was to their advantage so to do, that 
those who read would (before our own cultured age) swallow 
anything. They could not conceive a writer exercising 
his imagination to produce an interesting romance, nor 
(what is almost legitimate) to put into his own words what 
he fully believed to be the truth. It has humorously 
been said of these people (whose lack of humanity was, I 
think, their chief characteristic, for they had starved souls 
and were therefore dead silly in their judgment of men) 
that they seemed to regard the history of writing as one in 
which there was a perfect orgy of forgery in the Dark Ages, 
a vast amount, though perhaps a little less, in the Middle 
Ages, a little trickling of the stream continuing through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, until it was quite 
dried up by the nobler morals of modern men. That is 
exactly what one would expect of those who despise the 
past. A man who under-estimates the permanence of 
human motive, who wants to think that his fathers walked 
on all fours or did any other inhuman thing, will find his 
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happy hunting-ground, of course, in those parts of history 
which we know least about. As evidence grows he finds his 
absurd theory less and less supported, until at last, in the 
universal light of contemporary evidence, it breaks down 
altogether. 

The truth is that men never went in for forgery upon 
this scale. The truth is that to call such and such a false 
document a “forgery ”—such and such a False Decretal, 
or such and such a composition erroneously ascribed to a par- 
ticular author—is to use the wrong word with the deliberate 
object of producing a wrong historical impression. Further, 
it is doing what is so very common in all forms of research, 
that is, shirking the complexity of a problem by producing 
a master key, it is providing a simple and inadequate 
explanation designed to fit every case. 

For the origin of the false document is various, and the 
motives inciting to its publication and acceptance are 
most intricate. Again, the motives of one man in producing 
jt are not the motives of another, and the circumstances of 
its production differ infinitely. Of the various factors 
which create a false document many are commonly present 
in each example, and what differs to an extent indefinitely 
great is the proportion in which these many factors are 

ingled. 


I know what I am talking about because I have myself 
produced several documents more or less falsified. I have 
reviewed one of my own books as though by another hand, 
and have exposed its errors and neglects as certainly no 
other could have done because I alone had full acquaintance 
with the way it was written. I have solemnly sent to a 
paper which was asking for “ Favourite extracts from 
Shakespeare,” a beautiful little speech put into the mouth 
of one of the Henry’s, beginning : 
Therefore do thou stiff-set Northumberland, 
Hie thee to Chester straight ! 

and ending : 

. ». + «+ Naught was ever done, 
Unless at some time it were first begun. 

I have solemnly manufactured a detailed genealogy for 
a modern descendant of this same William Shakespeare 
and put him up at a London hotel, where, if I mistake not, 
he was actually called upon by eager archeologists! I say, 
therefore, that I know what I am talking about. 

In my own case the factor of having a lark was altogether 
the most important, but J should also have been a good deal 
disappointed if I had not taken people in. Further, there 
was the pleasure of the craft, that is, of doing the thing as 
well as possible, and then, again, that sacred hunger for 
fame which devours the young, which no one has ever 
explained, which is really very absurd (for who wants fame 
after death ?), yet without which nothing worth doing 
would be done. 

There was also the financial motive of earning a little 
money, though it is true that in my case I could have earned 
as much or more by telling the truth. 

The factors which enter into the composition of false 
documents are all these, but also many, many more. There 
is, for instance, in some cases the desire to get a thing be- 
lieved which you know to be true, but which, if you put it 
in its original form would not be accepted. There is the 
desire to support a true argument with false evidence, that 
is, the desire to do evil that good may come of it. There is 
defect in memory. There is the erroneous but bona fide 
insertion of a wrong date. There is the slipping in of gloss 
and notes into a copied text. There is the dropping out 
of what we call to-day “ inverted commas.” 

Lastly—usually in a very high proportion, sometimes in 
so high a proportion as to eclipse all the rest—there is a 
doubt whether the thing be not true, which, in a great 
number of cases, becomes at last the assertion that it is 
true. I exclude the mere propagation of a false document 


by repetition, though that category which I exclude accounts 
for ninety-nine in a hundred of all the so-called “ forgeries ” 
with which history has to deal. 


If we take any particular famous case of a literary fraud, 
our first observation (if we are wise) is that there is probably 
present in it an element of truth. And, so far as the science 
of history is concerned, our chief duty is to extract the 
amount of truth which it may contain. 

About a year ago I wasted a lot of time (which might 
have been more usefully expended in watching stocks and 
shares) in going very thoroughly into the “ Donation of 
Constantine.” 

That document was, in the uncritical ninth and tenth 
centuries, taken for granted. Later, it was quoted seriously 
(having established itself and taken root) as a serious legal 
title to already fully established properties and executive 
power. A growing knowledge of history showed people 
that it was false, and long before the end of the Middle 
Ages its falsity was discovered and proved. The “ Donation 
of Constantine ”’ tells one that the Emperor Constantine, 
being miraculously cured of a leprosy by Pope Sylvester, 
rewarded his benefactor by making him the Master of Rome 
and of certain territories, and by giving him a number of 
privileges, including the possession of the Lateran Palace 
and certain dignities in apparel and pomp. 

The document as it stands is nonsense. St. Sylvester 
did not baptize Constantine—or at least it is exceedingly 
unlikely that he did, for that would involve a double baptism 
and would clash with what we know of Constantine’s life— 
and the whole story is full of absurdities. In particular it 
includes a tale of a dragon who lived under the Capitol in 
a cave, the number of steps down to which was exactly 
865—the number of days in the year; and you are told that 
St. Sylvester led the dragon out by a thread—and so forth. 

It is not difficult to trace the genesis of this document. 
When we first find it in its final form it is obviously being 
copied out in perfectly good faith by people living in an 
age when a great deal of nonsense of that sort was believed, 
just as to-day a great deal of other kind of nonsense is 
believed. Personally I think all “‘ Mercator’s” compilation 
was honest transcription of much older matter already 
accepted in his time. But if you go back behind those who 
wrote it and re-wrote it, and copied it and re-copied it in 
good faith, you get to an Oriental romance starting, I think, 
in Syria, and that seems to be based in its turn on the 
materials of a legend—apparently much simpler and less 
improbable—starting (if I remember right) five or six 
generations after St. Sylvester’s death, in the beginning of 
the Western darkness. 

It was easy to show, when critical examination came, that 
the thing was false ; but the important thing for history is 
its element of truth. The legend contains, for instance, a 
statement of the starting-point of the great Revolution be- 
tween the Pagan and the Christian Empire. It fixed the 
date of this in the early years of Constantine, and if we had 
lost all other record of that date, the “‘ Donation,” though it 
is not authentic, would be very good evidence. Again, it is 
pretty certain that the Lateran was handed over to the Bishop 
of the City about that time, and it is certain that some 
measure of jurisdiction, later increased, was also handed 
over to him. 

It is the same if you look at any other of the famous 
examples. I cannot but believe, for instance, that Chatterton 
did get a certain amount of inspiration from those old docu- 
ments which he went through and destroyed; and why 
should we not believe that ‘“ Ossian” preserved tradi- 

tional chaunts ? 

I have even my doubts with regard to Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Here is a very good example, indeed. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that the document as we have it is a 
false document. That has been proved up to the hilt, 
and the conclusive proof is the collation of certain mis- 
spellings and errors which are to be found in printed texts 
of the classics peculiar to the author’s time, the author 
being clearly no medi«val monk but an eighteenth century 
English professor in Denmark. It is none the less true 
that certain Roman roads and points which appear in 
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that false document, and which were not known about 
before its publication, have since turned up. I hazard the 
guess that the author had got hold of some mass of evidence 
about the Roman roads and stations of Britain, that this 
evidence was imperfect, that he desired to make a complete 
whole so as to impress his readers, and, further, that he 
desired to feel himself the origin of so great a discovery, 
and that, on such a basis, he produced the false work which 
has now been exposed. But I always treat that work, in 
spite of its fraudulence, with respect ; I always ask myself 
whether there may not still be indications in it, the following 
up of which would help us to complete the Roman road 
system. Nor can I even be quite sure that some original 
MS. used as a guide was not actually the work of Richard. 

And then—by way of conclusion—have you noticed how 
men, eager to call “‘a forgery’ any false document sup- 
porting an historical view they disapprove, will eagerly 
swallow whatever flatters their own errors ? 

I have no space, and it would be pedantic to elaborate 
such a theme, . . but, but, . - do you know that 
Wiener, in a book swamped by the war, has burst the 
whole monstrous bubble of “ Early Teutonic” philology ? 
That there is no “Gothic grammar”? That the Silver 
Codex of Upsala is Carolingian and the Bible of Ulphilas 
now proved to be no Bible of Ulphilas at all ? 

HinarrE BE.Loc. 


MR. C. R. W. NEVINSON 


HE case of Mr. Nevinson, who is now showing 

a number of pictures in the Leicester Galleries, 

is interesting because he is frankly facing a crisis 
in his own development, and in the history of modern 
painting, which must be faced by all the moderns. He 
first won success as an illustrator of the war with a modern 
method. His application of this method to his war pictures 
was intellectual rather than esthetic. He had a certain 
comment to make upon war—namely, that it reduced 
human beings to parts of a machine, and he used a mechanical 
design and technique to express this comment. His 
repetitions were like those employed by comic artists 
such as Caran d’Ache and had the same object—namely, 
to criticise the intrusion of the mechanical into life; the 
only difference was that, whereas Caran d’Ache laughed, 
he rebelled coldly and bitterly. But the method, whether 
used in anger or in laughter, is not and cannot be the 
method of the pure artist, it is a method proper to the 
satirist who is concerned with his comment upon things 
more than with the things themselves. Mr. Nevinson, 
we can see now, never was a convinced or fanatical Cubist ; 
he did not regard that method as the right and only attitude 
to all things at all times; he used it for a particular purpose, 
and that not the purpose of the pure painter. Having 
won his first success with a clever use of Cubism, he might 
have hardened into it, lost all interest in the visible world, 
and gone on recurring like a decimal. The method might 
have seemed to him, as it has seemed to some painters, 
the only way of salvation, in which case he would have 
become a pure dialectician in paint, caring nothing for 
what he painted and interested only in a process tyrannously 
and monotonously imposed upon all things. The interest 
of this exhibition lies in the fact that he has refused to 
do this. There has been in all the advanced movements 
of painting a fatal confusion between art and science, 
or rather between art and invention. Cubism, Futurism, 
and the other isms have been regarded not as means of 
expression, but rather as inventions which could be 
mechanically perfected and with which artists could preserve 
their art from academic vulgarity. Cezanne, the queerest, 
narrowest, and most individual of painters, has been thought 
of as the first inventor of a process afterwards perfected 
by the simple method of imitating and systematising 
his peculiar monotonies. It is as if the English poets 


after Wordsworth had all found the secret of poetry in 
lines like these : 
Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you will tell, 
For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell— 


and had then proceeded to write in that manner about 
everything. Cezanne no more invented a process of 
painting than Wordsworth invented a process of poetry, 
but, like Wordsworth, he tended to repeat himself, in 
utter good faith, and to grow flatter and more arid with each 
repetition. Both were the worst possible models because 
they were simple, obstinate, very peculiar people, with a 
weakness for wilful stupidity. Cezanne did escape academic 
vulgarity because he was Cezanne, not because he invented 
a method of escape, and he would have grumbled in- 
articulately against his present worshippers, like Jeremiah 
against the false prophets, for he grumbled against Gauguin 
even, as an exploiter of his own art. 

From the constant repetition of the same motives 
Cezanne did now and then fall into automatism like El 
Greco, and this automatism seems to the too easily ad- 
vanced the secret of his art, and of all art; they find salva- 
tion in it because it is, superficially, so unlike the literalism 
or sentimentality of popular painting. But no man by 
becoming automatic can enter the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
painting is not an automatic process any more than it is 
a means of reminding people of what they find pleasant 
in reality ; it is the artist’s emphasis upon what he values ; 
and this he cannot lay by any system. 

Mr. Nevinson has seen this; and now he is making a 
fresh start, trying to achieve that intimate relation 
between himself and external reality which makes the pure 
artist. In popular art there is no such relation; there 
is no emotion, or there is nothing but emotion without a 
rational cause for it; but the pure painter expresses, in 
his: representation of the visible world, the emotion 
rationally caused by the visible world. Again, in much 
advanced art this relation is prevented by a system; the 
aim is to express the lonely ego which, interested in nothing 
but itself and its own processes, becomes a chimera 
bombinans in vacuo, says only I—I—I in a series of abstract 
contortions. But this is an attempt to make art easy; 
and art cannot be made easy. Mr. Nevinson knows this 
and, therefore, he has at least escaped from a no-thorough- 
fare. You can look at his pictures and be interested in 
them, not merely in the process which they illustrate. 
They are very unequal, unlike the works of most advanced 
painters which, alas, are as equal as so many pairs of 
trousers with the same loud pattern. Now and again 
he fails utterly and produces a picture much more obviously 
bad than the works of the methodists. But in his successes 
one sees how useful his past Cubism has been to him. It 
remains useful even in works like the “‘ English Landscape ” 
from which all abstractions seem to have vanished. Even 
in that you are aware of an implied scaffolding, as it were, 
which keeps the picture together, of musical repetitions 
which tell all the more because they are not emphasised. 
And there is the same implication in a work of pure realism 
like “ Under the Elevated Railway,” that is free from the 
chaos of realism ; it has a ground bass which you feel rather 
than see. But, above all, he is striving after that subtlety 
and sensibility which many advanced painters have utterly 
lost because they think only of the rhythm and not of the 
visible world in which rhythm has to be found. There 
never is any music in nonsense verses, for music comes of 
the counterpoint between sound and sense, and in painting 
quality and colour come of the counterpoint between design 
and the visible world, which is the sense of painting. This 
fact must be understood by any painter who would escape 
into the freedom of his art, a freedom which is to be bought 
only at a great price. Whether or no Mr. Nevinson will 
finally achieve it, I cannot tell, but he is at least not shutting 
himself up in a prison of his own making. S. MaGEE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N those glorious two chapters in which Job is convinced 
I of his ignorance, some of the questions put to him 
would not puzzle a naturalist. “ Knowest thou 
the time when the wild goats of the rock bring forth, or 
canst thou number the months that they fulfil?” the 
Almighty asks, without pausing for a reply. Again, “ Hath 
the rain a father ? or who hath begotten the drops of dew ? ”’ 
are questions which any elementary text-book of physio- 
phy answers. But this does not spoil our admiration 
of that splendid overwhelming tirade. Nor (to speak of 
little things after great) was my pleasure in Mr. Belloc’s 
vivacious dicourse upon A Piece of Rope in the last number 
of THe New StatesMaAN spoilt for me because an etymolo- 
gist would have had an answer ready for most of the ques- 
tions Mr. Belloc propounded as stumpers. “ Why,” he 
asked @ propos of the mystery of sailors’ language, “ why 
is a gasket called a gasket? Why is a grommet called a 
grommet ? Why is a true lover’s-knot called a true lover’s- 
knot ? oratackatack? Now and then there is a glimmer- 
ing of sense. Halyard is obvious, and sheet is explicable. 
Outhaul and downhaul might be Greek or German, so 
plainly do they reveal their make-up. But what are you 
to make of bobstay, parrel, runner and shroud? Why 
are ratlines ratlines? . . . Whence in the name of Chelsea 
came ‘ painter’? . . . Where did they (sailors) get ‘ ear- 
rings’ and why do you ‘ mouse’ hooks ? ” 
* * * 


The medieval English word for “ painter” is peyntour, 
old French, pentour; from these you have not far to go 
to reach pendre, to hang, a word applicable to suspensory 
tackle. To “ mouse” a hook is to put a turn or two of 
rope round the point of a tackle-hook to prevent its un- 
hooking. The appearance of a hook thus treated is not 
unlike a baited hook. I suggest the explanation of the 
expression is the resemblance to a baited hook in a mouse- 
trap. “‘ Why are ratlines ratlines ?” “ Ratlines” is descended 
from the fifteenth-century word radelyng, from raddle, to 
intertwine, interlace; the “ratlines” of early ships are 
pictured as forming a wide net-work. “ Tack” means a 
fastening (the words “ attach,” “‘ attack” carry the same 
idea of fastening on to something); hence the verb to 
“tack,” meaning to sew together, and also to “tack” in 
the nautical sense, which means to shift the “ tacks,” the 
fastenings and thus change the direction of the ship. “A 
true lover’s-knot ” is a name by analogy, of course, an analogy 
perhaps more poetic than accurate; it suggests a knot 
which does not come undone. The sense of the word 
“shroud” as winding-sheet is late fifteenth century; in 
earlier days it meant garment (cognate with shred), hence 
the “shrouds” of a ship meant, originally, the things 
with which the mast was clothed ; subsequently, there was 
the same transference of sense from sails to rigging, as in 
the case of the word “ sheet” (originally the bottom or 
skirt of the sail), and later applied to the rope, or in the 
case of the expression “stern sheets” to the part of the 
boat to which “the sheets” were formerly attached. 


* * * 


But why is a gasket a gasket, a grommet called a grom- 
met? A “ gasket” is a small line used to confine a sail 
to its yard when furled. A “ grummet” or “ grommet ” 
is a ring formed (usually twisted three times) from a single 
strand of rope, and a “ grommet” is also used to hoist or 
lower the sail, and may also serve instead of a rowlock when 
there are no pins on the boatside. The words “ grummet ” 
and “ gasket ” are always associated in the earliest quota- 
tions. Gromet (French) and “‘ grummet” (English) are 
common words fur a ship’s-boy from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, and the French word for a rope’s 


end, garcette, is a diminutive of garce, wench, from which the 
English word “ gasket” is derived. To the question why 
one bit of rope should be called a little girl and the other a 
little boy there is no answer, unless one reminds oneself 
that simple men will call objects after things that are 
running in their heads. Sex analogies are both far-fetched 
and common in language. 


» * * 


I should be astonished at the erudition I have just dis- 
played if there was not a very simple explanation, much 
simpler than why “ratlines” are “ratlines”: I am the 
fortunate possessor of Mr. Ernest Weekley’s Etymological 
Dictionary (Murray, £2 2s.), an excellent book which appeared 
this year. I had only to look out the mysterious words 
the origin of which had puzzled Mr. Belloc. Mr. Weekley 
has written three other books which people interested in 
his subject will find most entertaining—The Romance of 
Words (Murray), The Romance of Names, and Surnames. 
Few want to stumble about among prehistoric word-roots 
and conjectural Teutonic word-forms, but, judging from 
the frequency with which words become the topic of con- 
versation in company which no one would describe as 
literary or scholarly, there is a widespread interest in them. 
Mr. Weekley in his Dictionary usually confines himself to 
answering the question “‘ whence?” and the answer to 
that question sometimes also answers the question why, 
but by no mean always. 


* * * 


Mrs. Malaprop has been a great enricher of the language ; 
indeed, I do not know how we could have developed our 
tongue without her. You meet her at every turn in an 
etymological dictionary. She is always being misled by 
analogy or by similarity of sound, and, consequently, thanks 
to her using words in an uneducated or semi-educated manner, 
we have got the really handy word we want. “A little learn 
ing’ may be a dangerous thing in some matters, but linguis- 
tically it is source of creation. For instance, Mrs. Malaprop 
did not realise that the word “ posthumous” represented 
the Latin superlative, postumus, meaning the latest born. 
She said to herself (for she had a little learning), humus 
is the Latin for earth; what the word means is post- 
humus, the child who is born after the father has been buried 
in the earth—and the language was enriched by a useful 
word for a definite thing, namely, a child who is born after 
his father’s death. “‘ Bridal” was originally “ bride-ale,” 
which was drunk at weddings; Mrs. Malaprop knew the 
words “ betrothal ” and “ espousal,” so she jumped to the 
conclusion “ bridal” was a synonym for marriage. Some- 
times she took a word and entirely distorted its meaning ; 
“ shamefast ” meant firm in modesty; Mrs. Malaprop was 
much more interested in guilty blushes and always said 
“ shame-faced "—a useful word. 


* * * 


Proper names are very amusing. There are four great 
classes of them: local, baptismal, occupational and nick- 
names. Local names are as a rule easy to identify : Pollock, 
the Pole or Polack, Bullen or Boleyn (Boulogne), Lubbock 
(Lubeck), ete. It is harder to see the Christian name in 
the surname except in such obvious cases as Richards. I 
find it difficult to believe at once that Parnell was once 
Petronilla, Tillotson Matilda, Padgett or Paget Margaret 
(first abbreviated into Madge or Padge). The Crokers sold 
crocks, of course; Labouchere was obviously descended 
from a lady butcher, La Bouchére; the Fosters and 
Forsters were once foresters, and the Barkers stripped 
trees for the Tanners. With regard to nicknames we no 
longer connect Gosse with goose, and pourcel, little pig, 
is lost in Purcell. It is amusing, however, to rediscover 
them, and in this verbal fossil-hunting I know no more 
entertaining guide than Mr. Weekley. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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FANNY BRAWNE 


The Life of John Keats. By Sipney Cotvin. 

“*My dear Brown,” wrote the dying Keats in reference to 
Fanny Brawne in aimost the last of his surviving letters, “‘ for 
my sake, be her advocate for ever.” ‘*‘ You think she has 
many faults,” he had written a month earlier, when leaving 
England ; “‘ but, for my sake, think she has none.” Thus did 
Keats bequeath the perfect image of Fanny Brawne to his 
friend. And the bequest is not only to his friend but to 
posterity. We, too, must study her image in the eyes of Keats, 
and hang the portrait of the lady who had no faults in at least 
as good a position on the wall with those other portraits of 
the flawed lady—the minx, the flirt, the siren, the destroyer. 


Sir Sidney Colvin, in his noble and monumental biography of 
Keats, found no room for this idealised portrait. He was 
scrupulously fair to Fanny Brawne as a woman, but he con- 
demned her as the woman with whom Keats happened to fall 
in love. To Sir Sidney she was not Keats’s goddess but Keats’s 
demon. Criticising the book on its first appearance, I pointed 
out that almost everything that is immortal in the poetry of 
Keats was written when he was under the influence of his passion 
for Fanny Brawne, and I urged that, had it not been for the 
ploughing and harrowing of love, we should probably never 
have had the rich harvest of his genius. Sir Sidney has now 
added a few pages to his preface, in which he replies to this 
criticism, and declares that to write of Fanny Brawne in such 
a@ manner is “‘to misunderstand Keats’s whole career.” He 
admits that “‘ most of Keats’s best work was done after he 
had met Fanny Brawne,” but it was done, he insists, “ not 
because of her but in spite of her.” “ At the hour when his 
genius was naturally and splendidly ripening of itself,’ he 
writes, “‘she brought into his life an element of distracting 
unrest, of mingled pleasure and torment, to use his own words, 
but of torment far more than of pleasure. ... In writing 
to her or about her he never for a moment suggests that he 
owed to her any of his inspiration as a poet. ... In point of 
fact, from the hour when he passed under her spell he could 
never do any long or sustained work except in absence from 
her.”” Now all this means little more than that Fanny Brawne 
made Keats suffer. On that point everybody is agreed. The 
only matter in dispute is whether this suffering was a source of 
energy or of destruction to Keats’s genius. 


Keats has left us in one of his letters his own view of the 
part suffering plays in the making of a soul. Scoffing at the 
conception of the world as a “ vale of tears,” he urges that we 
should regard it instead as “‘ the vale of soul-making,”’ and asks : 
**Do you not see how necessary a world of pain and troubles 
is to school an intelligence and make it a soul?” Thus, 
according to his own philosophy, there is no essential contra- 
diction between a love that harrows and a love that enriches. As 
for his never having suggested that he owed any of his inspiration 
to his love for Fanny, he may not have done so in so many 
words, but he makes it clear enough that she stirred his nature 
to the depths for the first time and awakened in him that fiery 
energy which is one of the first conditions of genius in poetry. 
**T cannot think of you,” he wrote, “ without some sort of 
energy—though mal a@ propos. Even as I leave off, it seems to 
me that a few more moments’ thought of you would uncrystallise 
and dissolve me. I must not give way to it—but turn to my 
writing again—if I fai] I shall die hard. O my love, your lips 
are growing sweet again to my fancy—TI must forget them.” 
Sir Sidney would read this letter as a confession that love and 
genius were at enmity in Keats. It seems to me much more 
reasonable to believe that in the heat of conflict Keats’s genius 
became doubly intense, and that, had there been no struggle, 
there would have been no triumph. It is not necessary to 
believe that Fanny Brawne was the ideal woman for Keats 
to have loved, but the point is that his love of her was the 
supreme event in his life. ‘I never,” he told her, “ felt my 
mind repose upon anything with complete and undistracted 
enjoyment—upon no person but you.” “I have been aston- 
ished,”’ he wrote in another letter, ‘‘ that men could die martyrs 
for religion—I have shuddered at it. I shudder no more— 
I could be martyr’d for my religion—love is my religion—I 
could die for that. I could die for you. My creed is love 
and you are its only tenet.” And still earlier he had written : 
** T have two luxuries to brood over in my walks—your loveliness 
and the hour of my death. O, that I could have possession of 
them both in the same minute. . . . I will imagine you Venus 


Third Edition. 


to-night and pray, pray, pray to your star like a heathen.” 
It is out of emotional travail such as we find in these letters 


that poetry is born. Is it possible to believe that, if Keats had 
never fallen in love—and he had never been in love till he met 
Fanny—he would have been the great poet we know? 

I hold that it is not. Hence I still maintain the truth of 
the statement which Sir Sidney Colvin sets out to controvert, 
that, while Fanny “ may have been the bad fairy of Keats as 
& man, she was his good fairy as a poet.” 

Keats’s misfortune in love was a personal misfortune, not a 
misfortune to his genius. He was too poor to marry, and, 
in his own phrase, he “ trembled at domestic cares.”” He was 
ill and morbid: he had longed for the hour of his death before 
ever he set eyes on Fanny. Add to this that he was young and 
sensual and as jealous as Othello. His own nature had in it 
all the elements of tragic suffering, even if Fanny had been as 
perfect as St. Cecilia. And she was no St. Cecilia. He had called 
her “minx” shortly after their first meeting in the autumn 
of 1818, and described her as “ beautiful and elegant. graceful, 
silly, fashionable and strange.’ Even then, however, he was 
in love with her. ‘ The very first week I knew you,” he told 
her afterwards, “‘ I wrote myself your vassal.... If you should 
ever feel for man at the first sight what I did for you, I am lost.” 
It is clear from this that his heart and his head quarrelled about 
Fanny. At the same time, after those first censures, he never 
spoke critically of her again, even to his most intimate friends, 
Some of his friends evidently disliked Fanny and wished to 
separate the lovers. He refers to this in a letter in which he 
speaks angrily of “these laughers who do not like you, who 
envy you for your beauty,” and writes of himself as “ one who, 
if he never should see you again, would make you the saint of 
his memory.” But Keats himself could not be certain that 
she was a saint. ‘“‘ My greatest torment since I have known 
you,” he tells her, “* has been the fear of you being a little inclined 
to the Cressid.” He is so jealous that, when he is ill, he tells 
her that she must not even go into town alone till he is well 
again, and says: “If you would reaily what is called enjoy 
yourself at a party—if you can smile in people’s faces, and wish 
them to admire you now—you never have nor ever will love me.” 
But he adds a postscript : “‘ No, my sweet Fanny—I am wrong— 
I do not wish you to be unhappy—and yet I do, I must while 
there is so sweet a beauty—my loveliest, my darling! Good- 
bye! Ikiss you—O the torments!” Ina later letter he returns 
to his jealousy, and declares: ‘* Hamlet’s heart was full of such 
misery as mine is when he said to Ophelia, ‘Go to a nunnery, 
go, go!’” He tells this fragile little worldly creature that she 
should be prepared to suffer on the rack for him, accuses her 
of flirting with Brown, and, in one of the most painful of his 
letters, cries out : 


I appeal to you by the blood of that Christ you believe in: Do 
not write to me if you have done anything this month which it 
would have pained me to have seen. You may have altered—if 
you have not—if you still believe in dancing rooms and other 
societies as I have seen you—I do not want to live—if you have 
done so I wish the coming night may be my last. I cannot live 
without you, and not only you but chaste you, virluos you... . 
Be serious! Love is not a plaything—and again do not write unless 
you Can do it with a crystal conscience. 


Poor Keats! Poor Fanny! That Fanny loved Keats is 
obvious. In this at least she showed herself unworldly. She 
cannot have been dazzled by his fame, for at that time he was 
to all appearance merely a minor poet who had been laughed at. 
He was of humble birth, and he had not even the prospect of 
being able to earn a living. Add to this that he was an all but 
chronic invalid. Her love must, in the circumstances, have been 
a very real and unselfish affair, and there is no evidence to suggest 
that, for all her taste for dancing and for going into town, it was 
fickle. Keats asked too much of her. He wished to enslave her 
as she had enslaved him. He knew in his saner moments that 
he was unfair to her. “ At times,” he wrote, “I feel bitterly 
sorry that ever I made you unhappy.” There was unhappiness 
on both sides—the unhappiness of an engagement that could 
come to nothing. ‘ There are,” as Keats mournfully wrote, 
‘“‘ impossibilities in the world.” It was fate, not Fanny, that 
wrecked the life of Keats. ‘*My dear Brown,” he wrote near the 
end, “ I should have had her when I was in health, and I should 
have remained well.” That is not the comment a man makes on 
a woman he regards as his destroying angel. Nor is it a destroy- 
ing angel that Keats pictures when he writes to Fanny: “ You 
are always new. ‘The last of your kisses was ever the sweetest, 
the last smile the brightest ; the last movement, the gracefullest. 
When you passed my window home yesterday, I was filled 
with as much admiration as if I had then seen you for the first 
time.” Love such as this is not the enemy of poetry. Without 
it there would be no poetry but that of patriots, saints and 
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“History Teaches Everything, even the Future.” 





—Lamartine. 


Speaking as a member of a deputation organised by the League of Nations, which waited on the President of the Board of 
Education, in July, to urge the need for the revision of the teaching of history in schools and colleges, Mr. H. G. WELLS said 
that the history teaching in most of our secondary and elementary schools is thoroughly bad. . . . Our general public has the 
very vaguest ideas of the development of human society through the Early Stone Age . . 


. to the beginning of communities. As 
a consequence, it accepts all sorts of current institutions, which are transitory as permanent institutions ... ”’ 


“ This is History as it should be written but as it has 





never before been written,”’ says “H.T.”’ in“ The Star,”’ of 





The earth in space and time—aA spinning globe—The first 
living thing—How old is the world ?—Natural selection and 
the of species—Life and water—The earliest animals 
—Why life must change continually—Changes from within 
the earth—Life may control change—An age of brain 
growth—The world grows hard again—FIRST TRACES 
OF MAN-LIKE CREATURES—The riddle of the Piltdown 
remains—The world fifty thousand years ago—Daily life of 
the first men—The coming of men lke oursel ves— Hunters 

ve to herdsmen — The age of cultivation 

he flooding of the Mediterranean Valley—Primitive trade 
—Fear and Hope in religion—Story-telling and myth makin 
—Stars and seasons—How existing races may be related 
to each other—Languages of mankind—The Aryan-speaking 
people in prehistoric times—The first ci tions—Sea 
peoples and trading peoples—Early travellers—WRITING 
(a truly fascinating section)—The of writing in human 
life—Social classes three thousand years ago—The Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Prophets—The Greeks and the Persians— 
Greek Thought and Ljiterature—Science and Religion in 
Alexandria—The rise and spread of Buddhism—The 
beginnings of the Latins—Comparison of the Roman 
Republics with a modern State—THE SCIENCE OF 


included in their proper place in the text. 
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With a Valuable Critical Forecast as to the Future and the Trend of Modern 
Illustrated by J. F. HORRABIN. 
COMPLETE IN TWO COMPACT VOLUMES. 


A Few of the 10,000 items from the Index :— 


THWARTING THE COMMON MAN—v‘The era of the 
adventurer generals—Why the Roman Republic failed— 
The Cesars between seas and plains—The rise of Christianity 
—Seven centuries in Asia—The Empire of Jengis Khan— 
The struggles and persecutions of Christianity—-The Great 
Age in China—lIntellectual fetters in China—THE CRU- 
SADES—How Constantinople appealed to Rome—lLand 
ways give place to sea ways—The new growth of European 
Towns—THE AGE OF THE GREAT POWERS—Princes, 
Parliaments and Powers—The English Republic—Britain 
dominates India—The new Democratic Republics of America 
and of France—The career of N 1 B te—The 
mechanical revolution—The development of the idea of 
Socialism—Europe between 1848 and 1878—Close of the 

tiod of overseas expansion—The Franco-German war— 
The catastrophe of 1914—The Irish question as Mr. Wells 
sees it—A summary of the Great War—aA forecast of the 
“ next war ’’—Outlines of the Treatises—The state of men’s 
minds in 1920—The probable unification of men’s wills 
in political questions—How a Federal world government 
may come about—Some fundamental characteristics of a 
modern World State—What this world might be were it 
under one Law and Justice—etc., etc., with 
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You must get The Waverley Edition 





This special Waverley edition has the author’s revisions, emendations, corrections and additions 


In this magnificent edition, which is profusely illustrated in colour photogravure and black and white, and which includes 

time charts, racial diagrams and an exhaustive index, the reader can find personal intellectual delight as well as vast and 

almost unlimited matter for the understanding of history, geography, geology, anthropology and zoology—these two last, 

as everybody knows, being Mr. Wells’ strongest subjects; for he took First-Class Honours, Zoology B.Sc., at the Royal 
College of Science. 
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“ ... The unscientific reader 
who surrenders himself to it 
will find it the clearest and the 
most stimulating summary of 
the earth's history extant ; and 
even a man familiar with all 
Mr. Wells’ facts might find his 
vision clarified by it. It is like 
a film recording hundreds of 
millions of years, now rattling 
past one with inconceivable 
rapidity, now clicking to a stop 
to show us a vivid picture of 
what we have arrived at... . 
It is evidence of Mr. Wells’ 
alertness, of real journalistic 
genius, that he should so un- 
erringly point to China as the 
civilisation which, if well con- 
sidered, will force the most 
obstinate Westerner to uire 
a sense of pr tion about 
history. ...C has had 
through all its history an 
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it to be regarded as a cultured 
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significance. ...A master- 
piece of summarisation and 
popularisation. I remember 
German *‘ philosophies of His- 
tory’ and I think that, 
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hermits. That is why I think a biography of Keats should not 
be a biography without a heroine. That would be Hamlet without 
Ophelia. Sir Sidney Colvin’s is a masterly life which is likely 
to take a permanent place in English biographical literature. 
But it has one flaw. Sir Sidney did not see how vital a clue 
Keats had left us to the interpretation of his life and genius in 
that last despairing appeal : ‘“‘ My dear Brown, for my sake be 
her advocate for ever.” 
Rosert Lynp. 


JOHN DONNE AND SOME OTHERS 


Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century. 
Selected and edited, with an Essay by Hersperr J. C. 
Grierson. Clarendon Press. 6s. 


** Poems,” writes Mr. Grierson in his admirable introductory 
essay, “are not written by influences or movements or sources, 
but come from the living hearts of men.” This, if a platitude, is a 
profound platitude, and one that historians of literature too 
often ignore. ‘ Metaphysical poetry ” is admittedly a traditional 
label having no claim to exactitude. In our day it means more 
than the misplaced wit, the perverse ingenuity, the intellectual 
high jinks, that Dr. Johnson chose that it should stand for in his 
Lives, and less than that expression of a definite philosophical 
conception of the universe which Mr. Grierson claims to be the 
full sense of the term. It means poetry that is preoccupied, 
incessantly and immediately, less with outward phenomena 
than with the inward reality of which they are surmised to be 
the manifestation. Dealing with matters erotic or secular, the 
tone of such poetry is psychological ; treating of things religious, 
it becomes mystical. ‘“‘ Passionate thinking is always apt to 
become metaphysical, probing and investigating the experience 
from which it takes its rise.” It is in writing of Donne that 
Mr. Grierson uses these words; he does not, and would not, 
claim that all the poems he has assembled are the flowers of 
passionate thought. There are trifles here. 

More than a third of this noteworthy volume is devoted to 
one man; and rightly so, for (Milton apart) John Donne was 
“* the great master of English poetry in the seventeenth century.” 
By sheer intellectuality he towers like a giant above his fellows. 
His measure is never smooth; his music is as subtle as his 
thought, and sometimes more halting. His is an intense and 
inward gaze. Often he seems to be struggling with a recalcitrant 
medium ; not because he is unskilful in the use of words, but 
because he burdens them so heavily with significance. His 
verses are pregnant with meaning, and they stagger in their 
pregnancy. He has a marvellous way of expressing in brief, 
simple terms a universal emotion : 

I wonder by my troth what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’'d .. .. 
And he is capable, too, of this unsurpassed (and now famous) 
example of the fusion of idea with form, the translation of a 
subtle thought into a clear and simple image : 
We understood 

Her by her sight. Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks and so distinctly wrought 

That one might almost say her body thought. 
He will not croon our intellects asleep with a lullaby, nor set 
moving in our minds a pageant of beautiful images; he stabs 
suddenly at the attention with : 

For God’s sake, hold your tongue and let me love 

(a line sadly misquoted in Mr. Grierson’s essay) or with this 
dramatic invocation to Deity : 

Batter my heart, three person’d God. 
His music is for the most part the music of undertones, his 
most characteristic device being to make a one vowel-sound, 
like a tolling bell, echo through a whole stanza. 

Wilt thou forgive that sinn, where I begunn, 

Which is my sinn, though it were done before ? 

Wilt thou forgive those sinns through which I runn 

And doe runn still, though still I doe deplore ? 

When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

For, I have more. 

It is when we remember that the bulk, if not all, of Donne’s 
love poems were written before the close of the sixteenth century 
that we begin to appreciate his originality and the measure of 
his greatness. For between his literary conceits and those of 
the Elizabethans there is a wide gulf. Mr. Grierson justly claims 
for the Metaphysical Poets a “finer psychology,” a “ learned 
imagery,” and, above all, “the peculiar blend of passion and 
thought, feeling and ratiocination, which is their greatest 
achievement.” This approaches the root of the matter, but 


hardly reaches it. The Elizabethan conceit exists for its own 
sake, a piece of fantastic decoration, but the conceits of Donne, 
if so we must call them, are nearly always torches to illumine 
his meaning; his images are far-fetched because his thought 
is intricate and passionate. To make the twin legs of a pair of 
compasses represent two parted lovers seems, if we read in cold 
blood, unworthy even of a Lyly, but no inconvenient sense of 
the ludicrous wakes to disturb our appreciation of this passage 
in its context, A Valediction: forbidding mourning. It is in 
The Extasie more than in any other non-religious poem that 
Donne rises far above that “sensuality aerated by a brilliant 
wit’ which is his norm; this masterpiece alone would suffice 
to set him upon his solitary peak. Donne was a unique genius ; 
unique, because he made verse express what it had never, in 
equal degree, expressed before, nor has expressed since; and, 
we may add with Mr. Grierson, “if to his many other gifts 
had been added a deeper and more controlling sense of beauty, 
he would have been, as he nearly is, the greatest of love poets.” 

Of the other writers chosen by Mr. Grierson it is, in our view, 
Henry Vaughan, the author of these lines (omitted from this 
volume) : 

I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright. 
—it is Vaughan who has most title to be called a Metaphysical. 
His well-known Reitreate, forerunner of Wordsworth’s great ode 
on Immortality, has the quality of mystical poetry at its very 
best. It is, in one word, clair; at once lucid and full of light. 
From its first potent couplet : 
Happy those early dayes! when I 
Shin’d in my Angell-infancy, 

to almost (but not quite) the end the inspiration does not falter, 
the right words fall into their inevitable places. George Herbert 
had at his command more artistry, but less imagination, than 
Vaughan ; his work, fine though it is, has the fault of a neatness 
almost finicking. Crashaw is a more ardent poet than either 
of these ; his Wishes—ito My Suppos’d Mistress lend their infinite 
grace to this collection, but his sacred verses have the faults 
incidental to spiritual intoxication, and we would have given 
more than one of his poems for something by Traherne, who is 
unrépresented. 

“If purity and naturalness of style is a grace,’ writes Mr. 
Grierson, “ they (the Metaphysicals) deserved well of the English 
language.” He adds: 

There are no poets till we come perhaps to Cowper, . . . whose 
style is so entirely that of an English gentleman of the best type, 
natural, simple, occasionally careless, but never diverging into 
vulgar colloquialism, as after the Restoration, or into conventional, 
tawdry splendour, as in the century of Akenside and Erasmus Darwin. 
Set a poem by George Herbert beside Gray at his best, . . . and one 
realises the charm of simplicity, of perfect purity of diction. 

The stanza he chooses to “set beside Gray at his best” is 
this: 

Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 

If Mr. Grierson had chosen to compare with this some verses, 
not from Gray, but from the Ode to Evening by Gray’s con- 
temporary, Collins, he would perhaps have set himself a nicer 
critical problem; but he would not have invalidated his 
generalisation. 


WE WANT TO KNOW WHAT 
HAPPENED 


Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury. 
Cassell. Two vols. £3 3s. 

There is no more agreeable approach to history than through the 
ruined gate of archxology, unless it be the little, low, intimate 
door of the memoir. Here is a large, beautifully illustrated 
book which conducts us into the past through both those 
entrances. It is ardently, entertainingly, and clearly written; 
and though it has a heroine, one Mary Davies, who in October, 
1677, married Sir Thomas Grosvenor and brought the Manor 
of Ebury into the Grosvenor family (never did any family do 
a better stroke of business than when Sir Thomas bought the 
great little heiress for £5,000 in cash from her mother 1), still, 
although she may be said to be the heroine, her fantastic exper!- 
ences are only an episode in the life of the real subject of the 
book. The real heroine is an estate. Books of archeological 
or personal gossip about the past are usually scrapbooks, but 
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By ONE OF HER DAUGHTERS. Illustrated. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The story of one whose versatile gifts filled her 
life with incident and variety. A sympathetic 
delineation of a very lovable character. 


Way of Revelation. 
By WILFRID EWART. 8s. 6d. net. 

A novel based upon the War, upon a broad scale, 
showing the effect of the conflict on the minds and 
on the characters of the central figures in the story. 
It analyses the personal significance of the struggle 
both to those who fought and to those at home. 


The Mirrors of Washington. 


ANONYMOUS. Illustrated with Fourteen Por- 
traits and Fourteen Cartoons by “ CESARE.” 
15s. net. 

Like ‘‘ A Gentleman with a Duster” the author 
has perforce to remain anonymous—indeed he is 
even more outspoken than his rival. From President 
Harding, whose sole defect is his “‘ lack of mentality,” 
to Mr. Wilson’s “‘ A Round Head in a Ford,” no one 
goes unscathed. 


If—The Words of the Play. 


By LORD DUNSANY. Special Edition, ros. 6d. 
net. Ordinary Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

The philosophy of the play is mainly based on the 
fact that man cannot control his destiny because he 
only considers the hundred important things, ne- 
glecting the million trivial, unimportant ones; and 
any one of those may matter as much as those whose 
obvious importance he is able to foresee. 


Mendoza, and a Little Lady. 


By WILLIAM CAINE. 6s. net. 


A Story of Art Life in Chelsea—of Mendoza, a 
famous caricaturist, and of the “ Little Lady of his 
affections.” 


A Magnificent Farce—And 
other Diversions of a Book- 


Collector. 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON. 25s. net. 

Readers of “ Amenities of Book-Collecting ”’ need 
no introduction to Mr. Newton. His second book 
more than fulfils the promise of the first. It is the 
intensely human quality of what he writes which 
makes for his success. Warren Hastings is the 
central figure of this new collection. 
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THE FRUIT OF THE 
TREE 


By HAMILTON FYFE (Author of “The Widow's Cruse ”"’) 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe sees that the growing distaste of the more intel- 
lectual kind of women for motherhood is bound to have disturbing 
consequences, 

Without taking sides, Mr. Fyfe describes such a case with an ever- 
present humour. 
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An Absorbing First Novel by a Gifted Young 
Writer. 


SARAH AND HER 
DAUGHTER 


By BERTHA PEARL. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a story of New York's Ghetto, showing the Ghetto family as 
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The thing has never been done before. 
ne pes the Potash and Perlmutter laugh, and the tears of the sufferers 
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A work of genuine humour and understanding realism. 
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4s. 6d. net. 


The authors forward a scheme for nationalisation complete in 


financial and administrative details, providing for the participation of 
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SOCIALISM AND 
PERSONAL LIBERTY 


By ROBERT DELL. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ Personal Liberty in the Socialist State” is an old controversy and 


the publishers feel that Mr. Dell’s new volume will evoke widespread 
interest and discussion. 


PROLETCULT 
By EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 4s. 6d. net. 
Proletcult (proletarian culture) will inaugurate and build up the economic 


and social, the artistic and intellectual life of the “‘ new era.” This great 
and far-reaching contemporary movement is the theme of “ Proletcult.” 
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Mr. Gatty’s book has an underlying unity; his curious beads 
are strung on a single thread, the story of the Manor of 
Ebury. 

The Manor of Ebury was bounded on the north by the Bath 
Road (now the Bayswater Road and Oxford Street), on the 
south by the Thames, on the west by a little stream called 
Westbourne, and on the east by the Tyebourne. These ancient 
watercourses from the hills of Hampstead and Highgate still 
flow into the Thames, but now they run underground; the 
conduit conveying the Westbourne to the Thames “can 
be seen suspended between roof and rails in the Sloane Square 
Station,” and “‘ the Tybourne crosses the railway in Victoria 
Street.” The manor used to contain 1,090 acres. Long ago 
this marshy open district belonged to the Abbots of Westminster. 
The manor house, which was the county seat of the Abbots, 
was called La Neyte, and it was situated in Pimplico. At the 
Reformation their property was, of course, taken from them, 
and in 1626 the Manor of Ebury passed into the hands of a 
famous moneylender Audley, whose reputation Mr. Gatty 
rescues from the worse aspersions with which the malice of 
contemporaries surrounded it. He died in 1662 worth £400,000— 
which now would be equivalent to several millions—in his nine- 
tieth year, and the manor became the property of his great-niece, 
Mary Davies. The rent roll was then about £1,300, not an 
astonishing figure. Her mother, however, paraded her as a 
great heiress, and having at first agreed to affiance her to Lord 
Berkeley’s heir, finally, on the failure of that nobleman to pay 
down the stipulated sum of £5,000, accepted the same from Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor, who married Mary two years later. Sir 
Thomas was an amiable and cultivated gentleman; their 
marriage was uneventful save for the conversion of Dame 
Grosvenor to the Roman Church, which must have been most 
distressing to her husband. It was ‘‘a challenge to the Pro- 
testant and political traditions of his family’ during the last 
hundred years. Sir Thomas sat in six Parliaments: he stood 
by the Stuarts without sharing their religious opinions, and 
led the life of a useful, liberal-minded man of quality. He died 
in 1700, when Dame Grosvenor’s troubles began. These 
tribulations make a good story. 

By this time she had grown flighty or weakminded, and ad- 
vantage was taken of this by her chaplain, Father Fenwick, and 
his brother. The Dame was persuaded to go to Rome to attend 
the Papal jubilee, and on the way back she stayed in Paris. 
Thither also went the Fenwick brothers ; and after being doped 
and bled, on the ground of an indisposition, she was married 
by her chaplain to his brother at the Hotel Castile. On her 
return to England she denied the contract. The Spiritual 
Court found that the marriage was invalid, but a dunderheaded 
London jury found otherwise. In the midst of the whirlpool 
of litigation a swashbuckling fellow of the Royal Society, one 
Colonel Colepepper, appeared and claimed the Dame as his 
wife. He was an indigent but well-connected man who had 
served a term of imprisonment in the Marshalsea for assaulting 
the Earl of Devonshire in the precincts of Whitehall Palace. 
The Colonel now came forward and asserted that prior to the 
ceremony in the hotel at Paris he had been married to the lady 
**in a place not named, by a minister not specified, before 
witnesses unidentified”?! Not unnaturally this last throw 
of an out-at-elbows adventurer failed. 

In Colepepper’s voluminous memoranda in the British Museum 
there are rough drafts of petitions to the King, the House of 
Commons, the Lord Chancellor, etc., to recover his wife,’ the 
widow of Sir Thomas Grosvenor, from the hands of her enemies. 
They are exhilarating reading and peppered with references to 
his “dear, angel wife,” and colepeppered (no other term could 
be so directly expressive) with allusions to the steps he had 
taken to make his domestic predicament a matter of European 
import. There have been queer fellows of the Royal Society 
(Martin Tupper was an F.R.S.), but certainly the Colonel was 
the strangest. 

When the orbits of these two tragic comedians coincided the 
Colonel was 63 years of age, a needy, broken-down, flighty remnant, 
and Lady Grosvenor herself was in a fairly irresponsible condition 
of intellect. A pathetic couple—one unhinged by wealth, the other 
by poverty, but both possessed by the demon of dignity; she 
babbling of Princes and Cardinals and he drivelling about doughty 
deeds for Grand Dukes. What contrasts they must have had 
playing out their respective court cards, she calling two pairs and 
he capping it with a full hand. 

During her lifetime her three sons began the real development 
of the Manor of Ebury. She died on March 25, 1708, and original 
and entertaining excursions of Mr. Gatty’s into the Past close 
with a short and cheerful discourse upon Progress. 





A. B. WALKLEY 


Pastiche and Prejudice. By A. B.Wa.k.iey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In his essay on Stendhal Mr. Walkley notices the “ happy 
few” who, enjoying him, “ contrive to take him a little lesg 
seriously than did the Stendhal Club.” That process goes on into 
even greater reputations. Croce, we are told, takes Dante 
more lightly than has been the habit of Italian critics in the 
last half-century. We English are graduaily learning to discuss 
Shakespeare as a human being.” ‘The process, on the whole a 
praiseworthy one, has been followed in our own time and country 
by no one so successfully as Mr. Walkley. Paradoxically, he 
reserves his greatest enthusiasm for minor writers, and gives 
Lemaitre, for instance, an encomium which should be kept for 
the great masters. It is important that we should remember 
that the gayer critic who gleefully points out the humanity o’ 
the gods of the arts is himself human: irreverence has its own 
conventions and can be, as was Anatole France’s when he wrote 
of Joan of Arc, as far from the truth as the false proportion of 
the hagiographer. There is little in the critical part of the book, 
however, which is not as sound as it is neat and nimble. Mr. 
Walkley does not make the error of attempting the sublime or 
the profound. His urbanity avoids the discussion of great 
poetry, or indeed he shows no particular sensitiveness to the 
very highest art. We cannot imagine him writing satisfactorily 
on Isaiah ; and how much better it is to be witty and wise about 
Jane Austen or Gyp, Stendhal or T. W. Robertson than tediously 
solemn about the Book of Job or Paradise Lost. It is significant 
that one of his few lapses into the commonplace occurs in the 
aforesaid essay on Lemaitre when he permits himself to utter 
such a platitude as—‘* The fact that Lemaitre was essentially 
a man of his province involved the fact that his criticism now 
and then was also provincial ’’—as one might say, ‘“ Scrambled 
eggs do indubitably retain a certain taste of—eggs.” 

In his avoidance of the provincial lie the strength and weakness 
of Mr. Walkley’s criticism. T. W. Robertson, historically, is 
important in the history of the English drama ; but, had he not 
been a Londoner, would Mr. Walkley ever have admitted that he 
“cannot read without tears . . . the pathetic scenes of Polly’s 
hysterical joy or her tender artifice in breaking the news to 
Esther”: it was easier to weep beside the deathbed of Paul 
Dombey. Yet how good is the essay on Robertson, how packed 
with succinct scholarship and hefty illustration. Mr. Walkley 
is not at all lost when he leaves the theatre, but his best work is 
to be found in the papers which treat of things and persons 
theatrical. From the theatre and its memories he brings his 
short felicitous images. Not less pleasant are his essays on the 
film-world, for which he suggests possibilities that we fear will 
never be carried out; for while the “ movies” are getting an 
imaginative audience, they still seem to lack imaginative pro- 
ducers, and no amount of fanciful ingenuity will take the place 
of imagination. Perhaps the best of the more serious essays 
is that on H. B. Irving, from which comes this admirable passage 
on the actor’s reputation : 

It is said that whereas other artists survive in their work, the 
actor’s dies with him. But we make of every work of art a palimp- 
sest, and it is for us what we ourselves have written over its original 
text—so that the artist only lives vicariously, through our own life 
—while the dead actor’s work stands inviolate, out of our reach, 
a final thing. Lamb says of Dodd’s Aguecheck, “ a part of his fore- 
head would catch a little intelligence, and be a long time in com- 
municating it to the remainder.” Nothing can alter that forehead 
now; but if Dodd could have left it behind him, we should be all 
agog to revise the verdict. So Mrs. Siddons was famous for her 
graceful manner of dismissing the guests at Macbeth’s banquet. 
Nothing can impair that grace now; could it have been handed 
down, we should be having two opinions about it. Dead actors, 
then, live again in the pages that commemorate them, and they live 
more securely than the artists whose works survive. They are no 
longer the sport of opinion. 

Not only have we in this book Mr. Wa:kley’s prejudices, but 
those essays in imitation which he calls pastiches. They are not 
parodies—as surely, pace Mr. Walkley, Max’s pieces in the Christ- 
mas Garlands were—but efforts to recapture the manner and 
the spirit of other authors. One might guess from these at 
Mr. Walkley’s favourites. Aristotle, of course; Addison, who 
sends Sir Roger to see Karsavina; Jane Austen, Henry James, 
Boswell’s Johnson, and most successful of the series, a conversa- 
tion between Latimer and Mr. Crichton at the latter’s own 
house, The Case is Altered. In this last there is a shade of carica- 
ture, if not of parody, which may account for its being more 
entertaining than the others. Mere imitation, which it may 
please by its ingenuity, is not in itself very amusing. Mr. 
Walkley has a real power for reproducing the accent of his 
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DANTE, 1321-1921; Essays in 


Commemoration. By the Rt. Hon. Viscount BRICK, Pro- 
fessor BENEDETTO CROCE, Professor W. P. KER, Dr. PAGET 
TOYNBEE, LAURENCE Binyon, Professor EDMUND G. GARD- 
NER, Mr. Mackarr, Harorp E. Goap, CESARE FOLIGNO, 
Puinip H. WICKSTEED, A. C. FERRERS HOWELL, Canon L. 
RacGG and Professor ANTONIO CIPPICO. 12s, 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ This handsome volume, edited by a Committee 
of Dante Scholars, is worthily produced and is adorned by 
reproductions of drawings and a fine portrait of Dante 
attributed to Amico de Sandro.” 





The New Century Books of Useful Science 
CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


By Dr. EDWIN E. SLosson, formerly Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Wyoming. 12s. 6d. net. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT : Its Influence 


on Civilisation, by M. LuxiesH of the Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW STONE AGE: Cement, 


Concrete and Reinforcement in the Service of Man. By 
HARRISON F. Howe, of the National Research Council. 
Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


MIND AND WORK 


The Psychological Factors in Industry and Commerce. By 
CHARLES S. Myers, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge University. With 
illustrations. 6s. net. 
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PSYCHANALYSIS in the CLASS 


Room Psychology in the Teaching of \the Young Idea. By 
GEORGE H. GREEN, B.Sc., B.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The EDUCATION of BEHAVIOUR 


By Ipa B. Saxby, D.Sc. This is a book on psychology 
written for teachers and those training as teachers. The 
special merit of the book is the skill with which it applies 
recent psychological advances to the meeds of the educator. 
6s. net. 
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REFLECTIONS OF 
A FINANCIER 


By OTTO H. KAHN. 


“Mr. Kahn has his face set toward the 
light.”—TwHroporE RoosEVELT. 


“The many and varied subjects with which Mr. Kahn 
treats in his book are dealt with in an authoritative way 
and in a style which should make the book equally helpful 
to the City magnate or the labouring man.”—Financier. 


With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS, P.C., M.P. 
10/6 net. Postage 9d. extra. 
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A Child’s Book of Elementary Biology. By STEPHEN REID- 
HEYMAN (Mrs. Laurence Parsons, M.D., Ch.B.). Introduced 
by the BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. With many diagrams 
and illustrations. 5s. net. 


THE BISHOP writes :—“ At the present time there is a very great 
need for a reverent and clear statement to children of the truth con- 
nected with the facts of sex, and Life : How it Comes is deserving of 
the study both of the young themselves and of those who wish the 
coming generation to be rightly guided in this matter. Excellent 
taste is shown by the writer, and at the same time the biological 
treatment of the work is really instructive and helpful. I wish the 
book every success.” 








THE GATE OF REMBRANCE. | 





The Story of the Psychological Experiment resulting in the Dis- 
covery of the Edgar and Loretto Chapels at Glastonbury. By 
F. BLIGH BOND, F.R.I.B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Fourth edition revised and enlarged.) 


" This fourth edition contains an additional part describing in 
detail the excavation of the Loretto Chapel, which has taken place 
since the previous edition appeared. This finally establishes the 


veridical nature of the script. 
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PEACOCK’S FOUR AGES OF POETRY. SHELLEY'S DE- 
FENCE OF POETRY. BROWNING’S ESSAY ON SHELLEY. 
4s. 6d. net. 


" Few people realise that Shelley's “‘ Defence of Poetry’ was an 
answer to Peacock’s witty arraignment of its declime. Attack and 
Defence are here reprinted from the scarce first editions, together 
with Browning's rare ‘‘ Essay on Shelley.” 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

I. THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER. By 

1594. 5S. net. 


II. GAMMER GURTONS NEDLE. By “ Mr. S., Mr. of Art,” 1576. 
4s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS NASHE, 





| FROM ISLES OF THE WEST | 
TO BETHLEHEM. | 


Pictures, Poetry, Tales and Runes of Pilgrimage and Reception 

Chosen and arranged by GRACE WARRACK. Four coloured 

plates, four double tone, 20 half tone and music. 128. 6d. net. 

{ A volume de luxe, containing a collection of prose and poetry 
from many climes and times. 


"OXFORD POETRY, 1921. 


ROBERT GRAVES, RICHARD HUGHES and 
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Edited by 
ALAN PORTER. Roxburgh Parchment, 3s. 6d. net. 
2s. net. 

© A new departure in the Oxford Poetry Series, with distinguished 


contributors. 


|THE TRAVELLER'S TALE. | 
By CLIFFORD BAX (Author of “‘ A House of Words,” etc., etc.). 


5s. net. 


{| Critics who have read this book in MS. agree that it is one of the 
most remarkable narrative poems of late years. 





It tells of seven incarnations of a soul; from the far past, through 
historic times, to the remote future. 


Each tale, complete in itself, is told in notably beautiful verse, with 
quite extraordinary imaginative power. 
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various masters, but in none of the pastiches is he so lively and 
provocative as he is when he speaks his own language. His 
imitations do not reveal any unexpected feature in the authors 
he is copying; nor does he attempt, as did G. W. Stevens, in 
that neglected iece, Monologues of the Dead, to recon- 
struct from the hosts of history the real likenesses of the past. 
They are as light as we expect from their author, but they some- 
how contrive to miss the critical value which attaches to the 


highest parody or the capable appreciation. 


A DISCURSIVE FINANCIER 


Reflections of a Financier. By Orro H. Kaun. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Otto Kahn is one of those members of the American 
plutocracy who are permitted by an indulgent public to expound 
their views—not of politics and finance alone, but of ethics and 
art as well—on all manner of occasions, particularly after dinner 
and through the medium of the typewritten discourse. Hence 
the temptation to make a volume of his excursions into the philo- 
sophy of things in general has naturally been irresistible, and 
Mr. Kahn gathers them all in—not omitting papers devoted to 
transitory affairs of wartime or even the quaint nonsense about 
Shakespeare that a good-hearted financier, in America as in 
England, was encouraged to turn out during the tercentenary 
year. 

He has several elaborate chapters on American taxation, now 
becoming a tremendous subject. They are too full of special 
detail for the English reader ; but they contain certain points of 
general interest—for example, the material difference made in 
the financial condition of the United States by the immense 
holdings in tax-exempt war bonds. - On the economic clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty Mr. Kahn is sound, though oddly enough, 
he believed, at the time of going to press, that the Senate would 
vote for ratification. His discussion should, even at this late 
day, accomplish some little good among his own countrymen, who, 
notwithstanding the large saie of Mr. Keynes’s book, have been 
singularly slow to realise the vicious character of the European 
settlement for which America has declined to accept respon- 
sibility. Mr. Kahn has the advantage of belonging to precisely 
that racial group which, by reason alike of origins, experience, 
and European affiliations, occupied a fine strategic position in 
America. Both before and after the Armistice it might so have 
exercised its international mind as to save the more sensible 
portion of the American public from the abyss of unreason and 
terror into which it fell. Unhappily it failed, and the general 
temper of Mr. Kahn’s book shows why. One infers with regret 
that this same group does not seem likely to be of much service 
to the United States in relation to the problems harassing the 
country to-day. On such great matters as industrial control 
and social readjustment, for instance, it would not be too much to 
say that Mr. Kahn contributes hardly a single helpful paragraph. 
There is the usual ignorant anger about Russia, which seems to 
give the people living in Mr. Kahn’s world so much uneasy com- 
fort. There is the usual heavy abuse of all social thinkers whose 
conception of society and its working does not square with Mr. 
Kahn’s childlike image of “* the majestic and beneficent structure 
of American tradition, doctrines, and institutions.” And, as we 
should expect, all this goes along with a declaration that, of 
course, Mr. Kahn has no fear of Socialism, not even from 
American labour. 

There is no need to add that Mr. Kahn, like all his compeers 
in Wall Street, is a complete devotee of the old American indi- 
vidualism, and that he is ever on the watch for a moral against 
* paternalism” in government. Paternalism, he holds, has 
strangled the American railroads ; “a single year’s experience of 
government operation,” he assures us, has made an end for the 
American people of the programme of public ownership. Does 
he ask us to believe that the impossible job with which the Wilson 
Government wrestled during the war was not directly related to 
the mountainous scandals of company ownership and manage- 
ment in almost every group of the continental railroads? If 
that is the suggestion, it is altogether too absurd for the 
intelligent American public, which has a vivid memory of recent 
railroad history, from the New York-New Haven revelations ten 
years ago to those of the Canadian Grand Trunk the other day. 
It is a tell-tale circumstance that Mr. Kahn reproduces at the 
end of his book an impassioned eulogy of an American hero 
written some years ago. Who may he be? None other than 


E. H. Harriman, whose own personal and unashamed testimony, 
before the Inter-State Commerce Commission in 1907, describing 
his shocking depredations among the railroads of the Middle 





West is, as every student of the subject knows, one of the central 
documents in the controversy. 

The volume containing these jewels of social thought and 
ethical precept is published in England, presumably, as a con- 
tribution to Anglo-American understanding, and it has a pre- 
fatory commendation by the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas. Yet 
simple-hearted politicians and leader-writers, and prominent 
members of the Labour Party, constantly express regretful 
astonishment at the widening gulf between the British and 
American peoples ! 


THE PARADOX OF MACSWINEY 


Principles of Freedom. By Terence MacSwiney. Dublin: 
Talbot Press. 5s. net. 

This is one of those posthumous books whose publication 
does the memory of their author no great service. It is a book 
which never would have been published if in the last months of 
his life, and still more in the circumstances of his death, Terence 
MacSwiney had not told the world everything, and more than 
everything, that this book tells of himself and of his philosophy 
of life. It is doubtful, indeed, if its publication does not do 
his memory a definite disservice. The public at large remembers 
the late Lord Mayor of Cork as a romantic figure who died with 
great nobility for his ideal ; history, perhaps, will note his death 
as a landmark in the development of the world’s appreciation 
of that ideal. Those who knew him remember “ Terry Mac” 
as a very human and lovable personality, as a lover of life even 
more than a traditional revolutionist. 

“ Principles of Freedom’’—a collection of articles published in 
& propagandist newspaper in the days when Sinn Fein was crying 
in the wilderness and the materialism of the old Parliamentary 
Party reigned supreme in Ireland—this somewhat amateurish 
book tends to present him as the theorist ridden by the idée fize. 
If one knew nothing about the man, one would be tempted to 
dismiss it briefly as a dull book by a dull dog. Knowing how 
very far from a dull dog he was, one is resentful of this posthumous 
presentation of him. 

“It is a book written,” the publishers tell us, “ in the same 
spirit in which Mazzini wrote to Italy.” Written in the same 
spirit it may be, but it is not written in the same manner. Terence 
MacSwiney was, in fact, no artist. One saw that clearly in his 
play, The Revolutionist, produced last spring by the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin—produced for the same reason as this book 
is published : because it was the work of the famous Terence 
MacSwiney, and with no other justification. Neither as play- 
wright nor author was he an artist. Certainly he was not one 
of those revolutionary leaders born to inspire by the pen. 

Those who care enough about what MacSwiney stood for know 
without this book telling them, and those who do not care 
enough will not read turgid prose to find out, that the pen was, 
nevertheless, the weapon which he preferred to the sword. The 
former know that he was that not very uncommon type, the 
pacifist driven by what he conceived to be the logic of events 
into an activist. It is a combination which makes a man generous 
of mind as well as something of a pedant at the same time. It 
is that combination which gives this book, despite its inherent 
dullness, a certain nobility. The tragic paradox of MacSwiney 
is that, while his leaning was to “ those things which lie about 
the mind,” it was as a man of action, not as a man of thought, 
that he best revealed himself. His death illuminated his life 
and his philosophy of life. To read this book, the publishers 
tell us again, “ is to understand at once his life and death.” It 
is, on the contrary, an exercise which clouds their significance. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dancing for Strength and Beauty. By Epwarp Scorr. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Scott takes dancing seriously—very seriously indeed. We 
ought all to dance, not necessarily in the ballroom or on the stage, 
but as a health bringing exercise, just as we walk or ride or swim. 
Dancing, Mr. Scott assures us, will do for us even more than these. 
It will ‘tend to improve our looks” and to keep us young in body 
and spirit. Queen Elizabeth is mentioned with approbation as 
having been “ discovered practising the gaillarde, a dance with brilliant 
steps and caprioles, in her sixty-ninth year”! If we remember the 
words of a contemporary’s report correctly, Her Majesty was described 
as “dancing high and disposedly.” Dancing, in the author s sense, 
implies, of course, much more than the execution of - steps, it Is 
rhythmic movement of the whole body, and he describes in considerable 
detail, with photographs, simple dancing exercises which anyone can 
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BOYD (HALBERT), Men and Marvels. 7s. net. 
These Tales, told by a Padre, show vision and power. 


MOORMAN (F. W. -»> Tales, Plays and Gongs of the 
Yorkshire ith Memoir and Portrait. Col- 
lected Edition. iw 


fot py +t —wzy Sit Oe Oe ne 6 8 nae me 
pay a at hn w never moun! ce 
yn eed ‘note the Christian mystic.”—T'imes . 


JOHNSON " paomaicy, Reviews by. Edited with a 
critical Introduction by Robert Shafer. 6s. net. 
wee with “Post Liminium,” 7/6 net, and the “Collected Poems,” 
CASSON (STANLEY), Rupert Brooke and Skyros 

Illustrated with Woodcuts by stryer Gardner. 6s. net. 


“ Mr. arene Clty ont Sages tad . the distant island— now 
and for ever part of described so & italy that learning is fused 
into pure simplicity. Miss iss Phi Gardner’ s woodcuts are singularly noble 
and suggestive ...a tiful memorial.’’—IJnquirer. 


nae (YONE), Poems: Including Selections 
his published Works. Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


eatiea (DANIEL), I Bhreasail: Lyrics. 5s. net. 


BARNEY (DANFORD), In the Comet’s Hair. 5s. 
net. 


FOX SMITH (C.), Rovings. Illustrated with Draw- 
ings by Phil Smith. 6s, net. 
“ Miss Fox Smith has many moods, and stirs or touches us in all.” 
— Spectator, 


GERARD (W.), The King of Thule. 5s. net. 

MASSY-BERESFORD (Hon. Mrs.), An Invasion of 
Fairyland. With Pictures in Colour by Jessie McCon- 
nell. 7s, 6d, net. 


BAe (WALeEE), Poems of Yesterday and To-day. 
WEDetOns (MILLICENT), In Many Keys. 3s. 6d. 


L———-London : Elkin Mathews, Cork Street, W.1.——— 


-— ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW LIST — 


Mr. R. Cobden-Sanderson 
Poems, 1916-1920 


By John Middleton Murry. 6s. net. 


Mr. Murry’s first collection of poems, containing his ode to 
Tolstoy. 

“Mr. Middleton Murry is a profound and courageous critic 
and now it appears that he is a poet of power and distinction.” 
—The Morning Post. 


The Singing Captives 
By E. B. C. Jones. 6s. net. 


(Author of ‘‘ Quiet Interior.’’ Second Im- 
pression.) 


John Clare 


Poems chiefly from MSS. Edited by Edmund 


Blunden and Alan Porter. 10s. 6d. net. 


“To the editors and publishers of this beautiful edition of 
Clare’s work ...we are deeply grateful. They have 
assuredly enriched English poetry.”"—The Times Lit. Sup. 


Meredith Revisited 


And Other Essays. By J. H. E. Crees, D.Lit. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Crees is a fine critic and a real lover of literature.”"— 
The Nation and Athenaum, 


R. Cobden-Sanderson 


17 Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C. 1. 








THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS. 





HELEN OF THE OLD HOUSE. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT. 


A stirring romance of life to-day. The story of a 
girl whose pure, sweet nature is only deepened by 
changes in her worldly position. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author says: “I have written this story because 
I have felt that the great ideals held up to us during recent 
time of conflict should be applied to our own affairs. If we 
can apply the standard of intensive loyalty and co-operation 
to these times of peace, will they not solve many of our 
problems ?’’ 


An illustrated booklet giving the life and works of 
Mr. Wright will be sent upon receipt of a Tike eres ci 





ACROSS MONGOLIAN PLAINS. 
R. C. ANDREWS. 


Tells the adventures of the Asiatic ge of the 
American Natural History Museum its journey 
across China. Fully illustrated. 25s. net. 


THE TRUTHS WE LIVE BY. 
J. W. HUDSON. 


A study of the great truths of morality and religion 
in the light of present tendencies, and an appeal from 
the moral conflict and scepticism of our times to a 
natural reconstruction of the ethical and spiritual ideas 
of civilisation. T5s. net. 


A complete autumn announcement list will be sent free on 
application. 


— 





D. APPLETON & CO., 25 Bedford St., London. 











STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A NEW BOOK by T. R. GLOVER. [Ready 26th October. 


THE PILGRIM: Essays on Religion. 
By T. R. GLOVER, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Public Orator in the eran Author of “The 
Jesus of History,” &c. Crown 8vo =n 240 pp. 6s. net. 
Contents :—The 





+ The Making of a 
of Hate; The Mean of Christmas; The 

Talents; The Last Evening ; The Writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
The Holy Spirit ; The Statue of the Good The of 
Martin Luther; A Lost Article of Faith; The Study of the Bible. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


By the Rev. T. W. PYM, D.S.O., M.A., Head of Cambridge 
House. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready 15th October. 
A pioneer book dealing with the ap tion of the teachings of the new 
psychology to Christian faith and practice, including such questions as Faith 
and Suggestion, Sin, Repentance and Psycho- Analysis, ¢ Teaching and 
Practice of Jesus, Worship, etc. 


THE DIVINE INITIATIVE. [Ready October. 
By Professor H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.D., of New College, 
Edinburgh, Author of ‘‘ The Person of Jesus Christ,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

A discussion in short com of some of the fundamentals of the Christian 

Faith, written for those amidst modern conditions desire to come to a 

personal understanding with Christianity.” 


THE UNTRIED DOOR. [Ready Immediately. 
An attempt to discover the mind of ‘< for To-day. 
By RICHARD ROBERTS, Author of “The Jesus of 
Poets and Prophets,” etc. Crown 8vo. 192 pp. 58. net. 
“ We are being told by many voices that the only hope of the world lies 
in following Jesus. But we are not told with any explicitness what ‘ following 
Jesus’ means. Here an endeavour is made to discover the mind of Jesus 
and to see how far it shows us a way out of the intolerable confusion into 
which life has fallen.”"—From the Preface. 


A New Book on International Relationships. 


TOWARDS THE BROTHERHOODO? NATIONS . 
By BOLTON WALLER, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Paper, 38. 6d. net. 
“ Each chapter is crisply and vigorously phrased and the situation resulting 
from the Peace Conference has been carefully studied.”—The Times. 





New Detailed Publication List post free. 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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practice and which add to the ease and grace of ordinary movement. 
Even for those who do not feel inclined to try for themselves, study 
of this book will add to their critical appreciation of dancing in others. 


Historic Paris. By Jerra S. Wotrr. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 
Seldom can a book have been more packed with information than 
this. Hardly a sentence could be deleted without the loss of some 
fact. The author takes Paris conscientiously, street by street and 
arrondissement by arrondissement. One opens at random: ‘‘ Rue 
de la Parcheminerie (thirteenth century) in part demolished recently, 
in its early days Rue des Eserwains, was for long the exclusive habita- 
tion of whoever had to do with the making and selling of books. The 
“hétel des Péres Tranquilles’ once there has gone. Two old houses, 
Nos. 6 and 7, were in the thirteenth century dependencies of Norwich 
Cathedral for English student-monks. In Rue Bontebrie dwells the 
illuminators of sixteenth-century scrolls and books. We see a charac- 
teristic ancient gable at No. 6. This house and No. 8 have ancient 
staircases.” And so on. Hardly a book to sit down and read, but 
invaluable to the visitor who wishes to poke round in Paris without 
a guide. The pen-and-ink illustrations, scattered all over the book, 


are many of them charming. 


THE CITY 


HE mystery of the extraordinary jump in sales of 
Treasury Bonds last week, which amounted to 


£14,750,000, as compared with a weekly average 
of less than £2,000,000, is explained. It was not due to any 
sudden access of patriotism, nor to a dearth of new and 
attractive offerin far from it. The Treasury suddenly 
announced the closing of the first series of 54 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds at 97, and started a fresh series at 98 ; news 
of this change must have leaked out, and the initiated appear 
to have rushed in to buy before the rise in price took effect. 
The attention of persons who ask how the money could 
be obtained with which to provide employment on a large 
scale is directed to the prospectuses advertised in the news- 
pers. This last week-end such offers exceeded £10,000,000, 
without reckoning the Treasury Bonds. Unfortunately, all 
of them are not of a nature which provides additional employ- 
ment. For example, one brewery concern asks for no less 
than three and a-half millions sterling in order to buy out 
the ietors of one big brewery and amalgamate it with 
joe oe apparently £2,420,000 of the sum provided by 
the public is to be paid in cash to the owners of the business 
of Peter Walker and Son, and the amount and nature of 
the employment that will be provided thereby depends 
on the use the fortunate owners of that business will make 
of the money. The general feeling in finance and liquor 
trade circles is that, for reasons it would be unwise to par- 
ticularise here, the political outlook for the drink trade is 
better than it has been for a generation; intense activity 
po. therefore, in these circles, and within the next 
ew months the public will be asked to put up many millions 
more for the liquor trade, as those in control do not intend 
losing any opportunity of capitalising the influence and 
favourable prospects they now possess Leste any change of 
Government occurs which might render the prospects of 
that trade less brilliant. 
* * * 
The Ceylon Government soon secured the £3,000,000 it 
asked for by the issue of 7 per cent. stock at 97. During 
the first nine months of the present year capital issues 
(excluding British Government loans) publicly subscribed in 
the United Kingdom amounted to £155,000,000, of which 
almost exactly one-half was for overseas countries. Of the 
£77,000,000 subscribed on home issues, a certain proportion 
was for purposes which cannot be said to be of national 
importance or leading to employment, and it is evident 
that by reimposin Secteur control over new issues, as 
was in operation during the war, until such time as the 
amount needed is forthcoming, the Government could soon 
raise, at a reasonable rate, all the capital it requires to finance 
far-reaching schemes of dealing with unemployment. 
* * 


The Rubber Shareholders’ Association meeting, held 
on Monday last, was very successful ; the hall was crowded, 
while a constructive note ran through the whole of the 
pocoeetney. The address of the chairman, Mr. D. F. L. 

rm, revealed a moderation and a desire to co-operate 
with all interests conducive to the well-being of the industry 
that augurs well for the future of the Association, and the 
personnel of the committee elected (unpaid) is very strong 


without being too distinguished—that is to say, it inspires 
every confidence as to both ability and integrity. Interests 
of shareholders are not necessarily identical with the 
interests of the community, but it is not good for anyone 
in the long run that the production of a much-used raw 
material should result in loss, and some startling revela- 
tions were made at the meeting as to the difference between 
the wholesale costs and the retail prices of some rubber 
goods. Some tennis shoes were exhibited whose “ bodies 
might be perishable, but whose soles were practically 
immortal,” the said soles being made of pure rubber, and 
from statements made it is evident that rubber is being 
~ to many new uses. More is likely to be heard of the 

ubber Shareholders’ Association which, if it is successful, 
may prove the forerunner of similar associations in other 
industries, for which there is plenty of room, the apathy 
of shareholders generally not Gin a desirable thing. 

*x * * 


The report for the year 1920 of the Zivnostenska Banka, 
the great Czecho-Slovakian bank, throws one or two side- 
lights of interest upon affairs in that country. It states 
that the year 1920 is a landmark in the post-war period, 
people in the different countries having had time to take 
the necessary survey of changed conditions and ideas. 
The countries of Western Europe and the United States 
were looking forward to an inexhaustible market in 
Central Europe, only to be disappointed as they gradually 
came to realise the wretchedness of Central Europe; the 
first flood of buying, which caused the boom of 1919, occurred 
because the public was in need of everything and bought, 
but that buying could be continued only so Are as people 
had means of payment. For Czecho-Slovakia 1920 marked 
the beginning of consolidation. The attempt at a revolu- 
tion failed from the very outset, and, in spite of the high 
cost of production, excellent results have been attained 
in many lines of manufacture. Germany has become the 
most serious competitor, particularly in paper, glass and 
earthenware. The sugar industry had a prosperous year. 

The production of sugar was managed by the State which, paying 
a stipulated price to the sugar refineries, used the surplus money, 
as realised both in the home and foreign markets, for purposes of 
approvisioning. This surplus was originally intended to defray 
the difference in the prices of flour, because imported flour was 
sold to the public at far below the purchasing price. 

* * * 

The report of the great Prague bank takes credit for the 
fact that, unlike the neighbouring States, Czecho-Slovakia 
has not faced the financia: crisis by issuing uncovered paper- 
money. 

Measures of this kind are avoided by our State on principle ; 
and it is certainly due to this fact that the rate of exchange of our 
crown, in spite of considerable fluctuations in the first half of the 

ear 1920, become more and more settled in the second half. 

ven now there are no unfunded crowns in circulation in our 
country. The further development naturally depends on the 
extent to which we shall be able to utilise the great resources of 
our country. We trust that our development will move in the 
only right direction—that of work. 
* * * 

How like problems are in different parts of Europe is 
shown by the fact that the bank, while xpressing gratifica- 
tion that the taxation policy of the State pays due regard 
to the development of the country, says: “On the other 
hand, the impossible system of municipal eatra taxes, affect- 
ing chiefly industrial enterprises, frequently proves ruinous to 
the development of such concerns”; and again, “ the board 
of directors is paying attention to the problem of the 
housing of the staff; experience hitherto leads them to 
believe that the construction of houses by building associa- 
tions does not fully answer the purpose, and with the con- 
sent of the Sebbrel wanting: the board proposes to give the 
staff their full support in the way of credit, etc., in the 
construction of separate dwelling-houses. In several towns 
building plots for this p have been secured.” The 
list of industrial enterprises established by the bank during 
the year is impressive and covers almost every sphere of 
industrial activity. Included in this list is, however, 
the following, which is not without significance : 

The Czecho-Slovak joint stock works for the production of 
explosives, in which lish, — ane the we —— 
Czech banks participate, received, ground 
of monopolies, Sous 3 to produce explosives; it secured suitable 
building plots and is just beginning to erect premises. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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“ two records should prove of inestimable value, not only to 
evens. —B. investigators, but to economists, bankers, and social 
workers for many generations to come.”—The Editor, 





Two Important New Publications 


Giving the results of investigations by 
COMMITTEES OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Edited by A. W. Kirxarpy, M.A., B.Litt. 


Dean of the Faculty of Economics and Commerce, University 
College, Nottingham. 


BRITISH FINANCE During and 
After the War, 1914-21. 


This work sums uP A that was commenced in 1915 by a com- 
mittee organised by the Section of Bctonomics Sta 
Science of the British Association. Throughout the war period 
committee accumulated a considerable mass of information as to 
the financial arran ents of the Govermment ard the course of 
events connected with Currency and the Exchanges. This informa- 
tion has been co-ordinated and brought up to date by Mr. A. H. Gibson, 
@ well-known authority on Financial matters, who was responsible for 
some valuable suggesitons to the Government during the war, and he 
has put into clear and chronological form a great amount of valuable 
information, which might easily have been lost, and most of which 
would have been very difficult to obtain. It is all in this volume 
readily available and easy to understand in its full significance. 
In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 479 pp. 15s. met. 


* British Finance’ is thoughtful and — in comment as well 
as pa ke in content.”—Financial Times 


BRITISH LABOUR: Replacement 
and Conciliation, 1914-21. 


the discussi bject arranged by the 

m of the British Association and sums up and 
co-ordinates the sections relating to labour. The whole of the 
material has been reviewed from 1914- =. and it is hoped that the 
beck, aay See Se & euitens 8 he solution of some of the 
problems which are pressing upon the attention of the 


ak ar ie oo A valuable chapter on Workshop Committees, by 
and authority, is included. In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 268 pp. 
108. . net. 


Of all Booksellers. 
Detailed Prospectus post free from the Publishers— 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, W.C. 2. 














THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE. 


ALL BOOKS ANNOUNCED OR 
REVIEWED IN THIS AND 
EVERY ISSUE OF “THE NEW 
STATESMAN” CAN BE OB- 
TAINED AT THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 


REMAINDERS.—A large section is devoted to books in 
new condition at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. A 
list will be sent on request, but as it contains ng | a small 
selection of titles from our stock of these reduced books we 
should welcome inquiries or a personal inspection of our 
shelves. 





ITALIAN BOOKS. 


We have recently acquired a considerable stock of standard 
and modern ITALIAN BOOKS, as well as grammars, 
dictionaries, and annotated texts in great variety. 


Classified lists of books in stock are now available for 
inquirers, together with information as to the Italian Book 
Society, of which the London Literary Lounge is the recog- 
nized centre. 


FRENCH BOOKS.—Art, Poetry, Criticism, &c. 
A good selection of works in German, Spanish, and Russian. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON Ltd. 


English and Foreign Booksellers, 
I4a CLIFFORD ST. (0% 23 &") LONDON, W. 1 
































A Selection from 
CECIL PALMER’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


Arabian Nights Entertainments.—Translated 
from the Arabic by BE. W. LANE. To which are added new tales 
frow the French of Antoine Galland. With six photo- 
gravure and . A. other ary by Frank Branowyn, B.A., in 
six volumes. Sold in sets only, £2 5s. Od. net. 

A large paper ~ with cpockatty designed borders by FRANK 
BRANGWYN, R.A., to wore in two mited to 
250 sets. Medium 8vo. a ‘November. 


—A d h M 
The Tempest A Sindy in Shakeosar’s Myatery 
sien b 7 


deals with the’ permancot an ‘unlveteal Fe 
whiel 4 nt and uni ex- 


perience, and that as such it must inevitably resemble A ym 7 
ancient mythology and ritual, the Biblical narratives, and such a 
as Dante’s Divine Comedy and Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Inns and Taverns of “* Pickwick.’’ With 
some observations on —— ey -—- eee 
Se Pink ea pee a pea. ae ta 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready 17th October. 

Re-Incarnation. True Chronicles of the Re-birth 
<o aa Recorded by One of Them. Large Crown 8vo. 

. 6d. [Ready 24th October. 








In ; Mantle Blue. Essays ¢ of the oe Soe. -air. By 
LEONARD RICB-OXLEY, Tutor Cogn Sv0, 
. net. 


The Idol of Paris. A Romance. By SARAH 
BERNHARDT, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net, ears A 17th October. 
THE DOUGLAS CREDIT SCHEME. 
Credit-Power and Democracy. With a draft 
cam tary nthe incaded By —) yt a sequel With 

edition. Crown B¥0. 7s. 6d. net. none 

Economic Democracy. By MAJOR ©. H. 
DOUGLAS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Unemployment. The Cause and a Rem 
ARTHUR KITSON, Author of “A Fraudulent 8 ve 
Money Problem,” ete. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 

A New Policy for Labour. An Essay on the 
wy of it Power. By HILDERIC COUSENS. Crown 8vo. 





London : Cecil Palmer, Oakley House, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





GENERAL 


TWO YEARS IN KURDISTAN. 
Experiences of a Political Officer, 1918-1920. 


By W. R. Hay, Captain, attached 24th Punjabis, 


Political Dept., Government of India. 


With 2 Maps and 24 Illustrations. 21s. net. 





NEW DRAMA. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 





By Joun DRINKWATER. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ([Shortly. 





NEW POETRY. 
SEEDS OF TIME. 





By JOHN DRINKWATER. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


IN TIME LIKE GLASS. 


By W. J. TURNER. Cr. 8vo. 58. net. [Shorily. 


CATHERINE: A Romantic Poem. 
By R. C. K. Ensor. 
With a Preface on Narrative Poetry. 


F’cap. 8vo. 4s. net. [Shorily. 


BEHIND THE EYES. 


By EpcGELL RIcKWORD. C. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Shorily. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
TRAINING IN APPRECIATION. 


ArT, LITERATURE, MUSIC. 
By N. Carty and others. Cr. 8vo. 38. 














3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “The New Statesman” have often read 
many other of our ecan sex books, as announced below, and will ont ail samt 


Oe aeetingy th conte. 


In this new volume—“ W! Wedlock ""—the author, Dr. G. 
Camtensg Beck, tos thoes he beak. It is undoubtedly the most 
_= beh te ee + — 

nm our monthly magazine ‘ ciency ’ 
we had recent some instructive articles on Birth Control whlch 
brought a: are bringing many of enq = 


in a clear and clean manner. You will find all the inf 
have long sought in 
Wise W k 6/9 
ittin Destin Oh Rieti ieigin aie waht ste 
Wedlock you wil have all your questions answered. Write now. 
while you think of 


to address below, encl 
order for 6s. 0d., and book will reach you ou by return post 
cover. sys ee as Sey will be sent with the book. 


The Danger of Ignorance 


HE great = ieee &® ser cathe Bas bean teteanted too 
from sources 


standing. your own guidance for the of those 
who loo So soe Cae Nap oe See complex blems of Sex. These books are 
not of the sensational type, yet there is a y, courage, and a directness of 
gag which opens up the world of understanding in its most beautiful 


PeCTne prieng tnctade postage and, 2 copy ot the improved 
and — ONA BAIRD. 


MATRIMONY: Its —— 
Prefaced by the late Toomas HOLMES a Coe 3 
g marriage. A very necessary book ad 
MANHOOD: The Fact: o Life Presented te Men. By 
THomPpson. Prefaced by the Rev. F. B. May xe. Most 3/- 


WOMAN woop. By Mona Bammp. Prefaced by Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB. 
A 


preface HAM. 
No t, or teacher can afford to be without 
Volume ‘and it i 80 gaeew worded that it may safely 3/ 

be placed in the hands o a? be os “4 
THE Okiain AND BATUNE fF SEX. “By Lapy Buovsr. 3/- 

Prefaced by Dr. C. DE Lacy EVANS and many others 
now TO LOVE: The Art of and Marriage. By WALTER 

a bt to true is by understanding. 3/- 
rout aes Rb trisSh ny teem nj Pin 
ou 

with the dimenities of x 3/- 
THE’ NEW *ARATONY OF WEALTH. A Course ‘ot Training ta 

Health Culture. This volume is the greatest ware 

on healthy iblished at less than a guinea. 

shows you how to “Obtain perfect health and hd Ie - 4|- 


and casily. 
A REMARKABLE’ MENTAL PERFECTION SERIES. Six volumes 
on Mind an efficient course of mental 
gy ; d --- Ay entitied 
or and one . en 
“ Winning Success.” The Whole Seven Volumes for .. 4 


ealth, Purity, rt, Physical Culture. 
ya ne are ne me a nw hp 
HEALTH PROMOTION, FD., 
Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LOmDOR, £.6.4 


QUALIFY %."3ca82"s 
BACHELOR of COMMERCE 


(University of London) 


The best of all auspices is the course of specialised INDIVIDUAL 
POSTAL er recently inaugurated, under the most favourable 
conditions, by the METROPOLITAN. COLLEGE, world-famous as 
the "Varsity / Accountancy and Secretarial Training. 

All that is necessary, in artes ualify for the degree 
to pass the three prescribed Sratnetions, the fast off etice, ter bast. 
quiation, sag be Gien by ane paeen, of Other o0n, over the-ann of 24. 
Those who have already matriculated Som = for the Inter. 
B.Com. examination forthwith thus te 
pam By ab ph PG 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Dept. 453, ST ALBANS. 














FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED—One Million 


Men and Women who will give 


Five Shillings a Year. 

That will maintain the whole Service of 243 Life-boats. 
During the first nine months of 1921 
£102,500 have been received. 

The Institution still needs 
590,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

Will you be “one in a million”? If so, please send your 


Five Shillings To-day. 
Lorp HaRROwBY, Grorck F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL Bay ome INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 





























O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, ... 158. od, 
One Year ith. on Son On 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





£25,000 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT|CURTAILMENT OF:WORK. 


10,000 boys have been *to R N and Mercan' 
Saas take Gaon teen ceed tor Caeil ow Bb Fe 


1,100 boys and giris now being 
Patrons - - -— THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
- -—- - H.R.H. THE ro OF WALES, K.G. 


President 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - —- ay ae, Esq., M.A. 
-~\|---- = = CLAYTON, Esq. 
EVITT, Esq 


Deputy Chairman 

Chairman of * Arethusa’ Committee — seen *. D ‘ 

Joint Secretaries — —H. BRISTOW WALLEN : HEYRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, ete., should ny made payable to and sent to 


The Shaftesbury Hom and ‘ Arethusa’ ae Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 

















FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 


KouRNY! LLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 














Sok 


ON FE... ei P 


OP, Ameena 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY 





King’s Hall Lectures. 





COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been 
arranged on Friday evenings beginning on 
Friday, October 28th, at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. The general title of the 
course is 


“‘The Limitations of Social 
Democracy,” 
and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chairmen are 
as follows: 
I. Friday, Oct. 28th. 


“Tre Liwits To Poritical Democracy.” 
Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. 





II. Friday, Nov. 4th. 





“Tre Loats To TRADE UNIONISM.” 
Mr. G. D. H. COLE. 
Chairman: Witi1am Granam, M.P. 


III. Friday, Nov. 11th. 





“THe Limits TO BUREAUCRACY.” 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount HALDANE, O.M. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. R. Ciynes, M.P. 


IV. Friday, Nov. 18th. 


“THe Lowits TO STATE REGULATION & TAXATION.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Miss MADELEINE J. Symons. 


V. Friday, Nov. 25th. 


“Tre Limits TO PuBLIC OWNERSHIP.” 
Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Chairman: FRANK HopGEs. 





VI. Friday, Dec. 2nd. 


“ Te Liwits TO Pusiic EpvucarTion.” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Sir SypNEy OLivier, K.C.M.G. 





Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be 
applied for at once, or for each lecture oy aye As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will be given to appli- 
cants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for 
single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 24th, 
1921, after which the remaining seats, if any, will be allotted 
according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is 
Sr page dete be ane pdr footed pb gi. Aen 
lecture ; for numbered and reserved back “ balcony ” 
and gallery seats twelve shillings for the course, or three 
shillings for a single lecture. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
Society, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. A full 
syllabus be sent with tickets or in response to requests. 

















SIXTY YEARS 


1861 
OF | 1927 


PUBLIC OPINION 


THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
MEN AND WOMEN SAY, DO AND THINK 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 
UBLIC OPINION has completed 60 years of 
publication stu weekly review. of what people think, 
say and do. This it publishes a Number 
in honour of that even 8d. 
The title of PUBLIC OPINION was suggested by 








Ot ee See at Mile’ Opinion.” 
said that “ was governed nion.” 
The first in 1861 was an immediate success, 


for character and service. It is an infallible to 
eg a yg ht — Ta 
could have only one paper a week, that paper would 
certainly be P IC OPINION.” 

The chief object of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
busy men and women with ® heady summary of the 
best thought and activity of the best men women 


of the day from the World’s best Papers, Magazines and 


Books, and always a cheerful and well-informed com- 
panion. It gives a rapid survey of the events of the 


To-day PUBLIC ede is a — Vital >) 
than ever. As t, you get a sense of the 
tness of a lean which face the World—Political, 
Social and Spiritual, E reader, therefore, of the 
daily papers should read PUBLIC OPINION so that 
they may realize the true bearin of the multitude of 
facts which the dailies giv of some facts which 
they do not give. 
ou cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION gives 
you for Threepence—({not sixpence)—in any other way 
without much expense of brains, time, and money. 
Buy it, and you save all three. There is no other such 
— of literature published in the United 





A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 3 d. 


will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard 
addressed to 


Manager, ‘* PUBLIC OPINION,” 
20 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 


Pusiic Orrnton can be sent post free to any address 
abroad for 15s. 2d. a year, or at home for 17s. 4d. a year. 
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“™ LECTURES, ETC. SCHOOLS. 
AS \‘D O Nv “GO EG : HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Gr Great Missenden, 
E pe 1 PAOTY, ay Me - T's o Jevio ie 


MILE END ROAD, E. 1. 





' A course of 8 Lectures on Contem orary Russia will be 
elivered by SIR’ BERNARD PaRes, a3 (af King’s College) 

oy of Russian Ga the! Universit Of London, at thé 
ollege at 5.30 pam-on 


The first lecture —_ be delivered on Monday, ate peg 








iW GUILD fi NOU CAR ION 1 ‘Hy 


oo ; 
PREPARATION errata eaten Adolescents hid Adults an 
jure, nit talents of Bdseniion PART fue Chassis te Hope 


. Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 


who 
wish to study Music, copy fa 
Eurhythmics, seats cae Preparation fer Matriculation if aptitede is anes 
under the care of Mr. he 
iy wy Karamea, under the care of Miss ty! 
ae in 150 guineas, only extras 


: Fi SES antes ohn 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 
ead M: Miss Caampers, Girton College, Cambridge, 

Miotres of the B Huddersfield School. The eins of the Scoot Ce 
Reutey Se Gesece, ntciest ont baw fr aby --s- of 
Dancing axd Handicsalt of cocry Gioigtion sts increase natonsee end tak - 
Practical work such as , Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
or Art rig h~ = of Hurhythmies, Elocution, - - ay rT: 
subjects as should be part of girl chueaaick vee gies . 

Cross is 900 th. aleve pip-tavel ond b on auanal oll, The house is delightfully situated 
Galles old podenavel of sien 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINDN: EGE, Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Priticipal: Miss TUEOE. 57, Lane. 


t 
Teachers of G The Course of Traini: 
ents ewes 9 yout, one indies xd Adedicti Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, ‘ Cricket, Tennis, 
£165 per annum.—For — 2 apply SECRETARY. 








SEF 











JA "SEY ean Several TRAINING COLLEGE, __ERDINGTON, 
‘WomMEN complete Teacher’s Training in Swepisn Ep’ 


eR ux, Homme, he. ‘Three yeas 3 ro a al | 


BRMONS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
At 59 Holland Park, W., ong Gentes resting. at 6,30, 


the Rev. THEODORE 
Oct. gth.—Sub tthe’ Evidence for the Existence of the Soul.” 
er bth. “taabneon of God."" 








PUBLIC SPEAKING.—Miss Marion McCarthy. | Specially esranged 
Reopens Be ss Oct, grd.—For 


of Instruction aang 
particulars apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, 
ROEBEL a a ag ee pny ty COLET GARDENS 
WEST vs Chairman and 





.A.—For hg EN AA | 
x." ilermatin cca 





(University of London), 


ENGINEERING = med 


EE ravgnare LONDON COLLEGE 
Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and 





and Women. Fee 20 y= = @ year. Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
THE ARS Re BPodby SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a cre of hay, and ey to ope 


use of the Cranial Sinuses. Nit te Nature's secret of vitality, and key 


i RO, ey Sees 
wee ae, Se Se ee See coemtion eneektite "oe ae | 
cae ee for operations. Delicate children quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR 
Foval: a'Pask Outer Gceovkee Squasa, Louden, * 





TYPEWRITING. 





"TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accuratel ond seme. PS aa Shorts 
hand Typists provided. Mee Sermons fe 
MeErroporwTan Tyrmnc Orica, 27 Chancery Laue, W.C. 2. Tel, 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly ty typed | by 
experienced typist.—-Mrs, Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, 





ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
tonal iene A. —- 6m, - eaptten Gemiaae Conn Gant. 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. level. For further particulars, apply Paincrrat. 


N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR G to 18 Ph 
P. ae. L ta a eg I a 58 yoann. os 8g. yeical 


Riding, ving, 
di — 
ve = to usual a) ane nd languages. Preparation for matric for matriculation. 
HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Pnm «n= ay 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education Vithout residence {£40 fo FSss mearte Cony Cotinge Miss Arice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from three 
years old under charge of House- Mother. Dr. Montessori has quested 
to advise on all matters of educational Di » C. A. Cua 
Bise—Assty Rev. C. Grant, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CarmvsrRook Roap, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


ELIABLE INFORMATION syepeting echoo and other educa- 
tional facilities supplied free. Escort Next party September 14th. 
—Write Dreectress, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 


London, N.W. 2. 








Lix¥2o™ 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘THE CRAFTSMEN AT THE PEAR TREE PRESS 


undertake the designing and printing of fine first editions and 
other hand-press work from type, blocks and plates, for authors and 


artists.—Address SECRETARY, ham, Bognor, Sussex. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every Sontiptiog 
pg = = executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 


and promptly 
1 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING—Authors’ te tr prom ore and sherry 
rately copied. SOs ee asc Moderate terms. ee | 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 





? 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throsighout, 

—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH reimma)" pre Capa 
‘on bag fa Tunisia, the Garden of Allah B3idays’*,. 98 gna 
Dec. 6.—EGYPT, — ay Bm NILE, PALESTINE ee en ++ 293 gns, 
Feb., 1922.—Algeria, Tunisia ° ee 115 gnd 
os weeks 98 gne 


Feb., 1922.—Great Cities of Italy és 
Programmes of these and other tours from ‘Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, S.E. 19. 
ASTBOURNE. _—VEGETARI AN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jev ‘natal 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltefed position. Special 





winter terms. Christmas—New Year festivities.—Mrs. RoGErs (cookery << 


ADY, — in Town, wanting comfortable home in healthy 
suburb, should apply Box ay New STATESMAN Office, ro Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortable and beautiful winter quarters 
for 2-3 persons; 8-roomed furnished house. Excellent maid staying on if al 
given and conditions suitable. 63s. weekly.—Dr. ABBoTT, 2 Rusthall Park 





OMAN SECRETARY re 
and partial board; W.C. or 
ingale Road, Bushey, Herts. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “E.,” LONDON TuRNING Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


ROMS: with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C, 1. 


NERLLIGENCS | To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — 
, x Albany Terrace, East Gete, Regent’s Park. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


= bed-sitting room, with attendance 
pden Hill me by —Miss Brown, 26 Night- 








Gas stoves.—Miss 











aa WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding owed 
Few minutes from Cliff _ Winter i e trams and shops. Gas-sto 
Buivate.cas. Miss K.. 


M, ELLs. er —— 





LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
B Cockroaches and Biackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 38., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HoWARTHS, 471 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 





alm 





= ales an llama 
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ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
WORLD PEACE ya 


International Conference 
organised by the 
Fight the Famine Council and the Peace Society 
At the CAXTON HALL, OCTOBER 11th*to 14th. 


Subjects—— 
FAMINE.IN RUSSIAs ,¥” 
WORLD DEP Ni } 
REPARATIONS. 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 
RELIGION AND WORLD PEACE, Etc. 


Speakers include :—Eart, BEAUCHAMP, LORD PARMOOR, PROF. 
MicuEets (Italy), Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON, PROF. GILBERT 
Murray, Pror. Bonn (Germany), Mr. DressEwuuys (Holland), 
Mr. J. A. Hopson, M. Loncugr, M. Caaries Rist (France), 
Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, Mr. NORMAN ANGELL, Mr. Epo FIMMEN, 
Sir GEORGE PaisH, Dr. Hertz (Austria), Mr. G. P. Goocs, 
Pror. BorEt, (Switzerland), Dr. WeEsTMAN (Sweden), Mr. Mans- 
BRIDGE, and BisHop RaFFEY (Hung¢gry): 


GREAT PUBLIC MEETING ON 
DISARMAMENT) 


CENTRAL HALL, OCTOBER 13th, at 8 p.m. 


Speakers :—M. VANDERVELDE. 
Mr. R. MACDONALD. 
M. J :AN LONGUET. 
GENERAL BIRDWOOD THOMSON. 
Mr. HOGGE, AND OTHERS. 


PUBLIC RECEPTION 


AT CENTRAL HALL, 8 p.m., OCTOBER 12th. 


All tickets and information from :—Miss G. Ruvper, Fight the 
Famine Council, 150 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 














REMAINDERS. 
October Catalogue of Books at reduced prices is now ready and | 
may be had on application. The books included in this list are 
all in new condition as published. 


Glaisher, Ltd., | 





William 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 











EYERY™MAN THEATRE (Hamp. 7224). 
Oppost posite Hampstead Tube Sta’ 
Nightly at ~ ~ Matinee Getudey at at 2. 15. 
ernational Season. 
= DIFFRENT,” by EvcEnEe O'NEILL. 


REFORMED INNS. 











ASE tee, Descript ve List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
a the Bey louse Association, Lid. Take {: Shares 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., Sousa, ops Rhegust Gteest, W. t. 
LITERARY. 
A UrHoRS ould forward L Movels, | Foeme, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Hill, London. 4 a ae pany ER - 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted af 





Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














x. yo a gg should be addressed THE Manaczr, 
EW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard, 4 




















BOOKS. | 









Provi 
Whele F he "7 


IFE or Endowment Assur- 

ances for parents and for 

grown-up sons and daughters ; 

Educational Policies for children ; 

Annuities for widows—these are 

some of the forms of Insurance 
offered by the 


Scoltish Didows Func 


Write stating requirements when full 
particulars will be sent. 


Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Sq.,Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary) 
London Offices : 28 Corn- 
dill, E.C. 3, & 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1. 








— 

















UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


Inability to replace property and goods not covered by insurance may 
mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can be secured by adequate 
insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., [ETD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 














WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., EK.C., M.P. 
Principal : M.A. 


Students are prepared for Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London ; 
there is also a two years’ py ay LR YK Diploma is awarded. 


Fees.— Residence 
= B60 8.30.0 year fr thet years ar ceed for competition 


Scholarships from & 
at an examination held yy == 
fa hater portioniare apoly te the incipal :— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, ae HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
ones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
T and Cable Address : London. 
Established in 1819. 








eet ys = Norman Conquest, 6 vols., {5 58.; Wilde's 
Salome, illus. by Beardsicy, 1912, 158.; Expositor's Bible, complete set, 49 
pkins’ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s. ; 
Engiligh Furniture, as W. Symonds, 63s.; Cinderella, 345 

of Cinderella, = 1893, 308. ; e Fairy Faith in © tic Countries, 1911, 
21s.; Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, —. * rare, {4 10s. wc beerbohm's Christmas Garland, 
1st edit., fa 2s.; The Savoy, il us. Beardsley, ols., {12 128.; Ernest Dowson's 
Dilemmas, rst Edit., {2 10s. Bain 's Bubbles of ‘he Foam, In the Great God’ $ Hair, 
The Descent. of the the Sum and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 10s.; Eglinton 
Tournament, coloured ae, | —_ Jf 3 3, £5 $8.5 Beye Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 


2 vols., 218., 1911 ; George vols., rst Edits., £4 108. 
Ocuvres de Rabelais‘ vols, all Lemerte, Paris, 


morocco, 3906, £2 10s. ‘Petronius 
Arbiter in English, 1708, £3 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, £2 108. 
Chee. Darwin's Works, best t ‘edition, 13 vols., {2 10s. Budge’ History of Egypt, 
8 vols., {2 28.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, <6 108.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, 
rate, {7 7s.; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s.; Balzac’s 
Greater Wotks, Caxton Pub. Co., “ia vals., {4 t0s.; Hill's Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 
1890, fs $3.; Monthly Review, ted by Henry "Newbolt, Vols. 1 to 17, £2 108. ; 
Morris ( Wm}, Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., {15 15s. (1910); Story 
of the Se 65 vols., a set, = 108.; Reign of Terror reach Revol.), 2 vols., 
2898, {3 3%; Qmar Khayy 6m, per copy, Villon Socy., 48.; Meyrick’s 
Ancient Armour, 3 vols, folio tend plates, ié 10s. Pd wh heed lc of Benvenuto 


Cdilini, 2 ‘vols., oe Rupert oemmy Ritcardi Press, {2 ; 
Froude’s Hist ot Hopiand, gt Pecan, ets Hiition, 1870, 12 ‘vols., {5 5s.; John 
Davidson's Plays, "8 4, 308. A 8 Select Works in English, 8 i. . 2 28; 
Frank Harris, Lif Tite al taser wide'e vole, £2 2s.; Smollett’s Works, ed. by nts 
page 7 vols., 258. ; ry — for catalogue. If you want a book and ‘have failed 

nd it elsewhere, I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries 
purchased. OnAEER'S "GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


publish 
By W. HASLAM MILLS 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Mr. Haslam Mills graphically draws the history of this great newspaper, which, earlier in the year, cele- 

brated its anniversary to what must have been a world-wide chorus of congratulation. As an account 

of one of the great organs of public opinion of the British nation, this book will be of intense interest to 

all classes—historians, politicians, journalists and, above all, to the average citizen. “There is much 

besides journalism in The Manchester Guardian. It is something like a little history of England.”— 
Evening News. With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 





By LYTTON STRACHEY 
EMINENT VICTORIANS 


A new and cheaper edition of this famous work by the author of QUEEN VICTORIA (4th -— 4 Impr., 

15s. net), consisting of four degrees of CARDINAL MANNING, FLORENCE NIGHT GALE, 

DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY, and GENERAL GORDON. “Mr. Strachey has written history, and 

in so doing has made it. With this book it is almost true to say began English Biography.’’—Liverpoo 
Courier. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





? 


By HAROLD CHAPIN 
COMEDIES 


With an Introduction by J. M. BARRIE. These plays—THE NEW MORALITY, ART AND OPPOR- 

TUNITY, ELAINE and THE MARRIAGE OF COLUMBINE—display such humour and literary 

ce that the reader will speedily realise that he has stumbled on a literary treat, and will readily echo 

ir James Barrie’s enthusiastic appreciation. “‘ Make delightful reading. They are witty, brilliant and 
bizarre.” —Daily Express. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
PATCHWORK 


By the author of PRELUDE (2nd Impr., 7s. net). Eloquent, witty, daring and picturesque, it is the first 
novel to portray the life and aspirations of the new Oxford after the war. Both as a picture of that 
Oxford of which the author was one of the foremost figures, and as a story pulsating with the fire and 
energy of youth, it will be one of the most discussed books of the season. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Immediately. 


By DR, FRANCIS RABELAIS 
GARGANTUA & PANTAGRUEL 


A faithful reprint of the classic English translation of SIR THOMAS URQUHART and PETER LE 

MOTTEUX. 3 vols., to be sold in sets only. St. Martin’s Library Edition. ‘‘ What Messrs. Chatto 

have produced is the pocket edition, and one that will remain in print. It was needed.”—J. C. Squire 
in The Observer. Pott 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 
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